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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/- per line. Personal 1/6. 


(Min. 3 lines.) 





PERSONAL 
BIT OF ENGLAND”: WILLY Lot's 
COTTAGE. By JOHN CONSTABLE. 
Bargain. £60.—Box 902. 


APY ERTISER would exchange his car for 
4% good Hack or Hunter and cash.—Write 
G., 31, Fairfax Place, N.W.6. 
Books FOR SALE? For export trade we 
are ready to buy good books on all sub- 
jects and in any quantity. Please write to us 
if you have any to sell. W. HEFFER & SONs, 
LTp., Booksellers, Cambridge. 


DP AMOND JEWELLERY, Gold, Silver, ete. 
As such high prices are now being realised 
at our Auction Sales for these, it is advisable 
that you consult Mes DYMOND 
& Son, LTD. (Est. 179) ~ Queen St., 
London, W.C.2. before parting ‘with your 
valuables. Advice gratis. 





JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 

ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest 
buyers in the Country are BENTLEY AND 
CO... 65, New Bond Street (facing Brook 
Street), W.1. "Phone MAY fair 0651. 


IAMONDS, 
SAPPHIRES, 


ENGRAVINGS. set of 4 coloured en- 
gravings. Fores. National Sports... Fox- 
Original pictures by J. F. Herring 
26 ins. Most decorative. 


hunting. 
(Sen.) 45 ims. X; 
25 gns. Box 916. 

CONOMY LABELS may be purchased 

from the Royal Naval War Libraries 
(registered under the War Charities Act, 
1940), 40, William IV Street, W.C.2, at 13 
per 100, 12 - per 1,000 post free. 


INE ART GOODS, Pictures, Furniture, 

Effects, ete., packed, removed, stored 
or shipped by ELMORE, COOKE & Co., 15, 
New Burlington Place, W.i.  Estd. i871. 
Enquiries invited. REGENT 03874. 


URNITURE. A mahogany Board Room 

or Dining Room Table of superb quality, 
size 4 ft. 2 ins. wide and 10 ft. long, extending 
to 16 ft. 


A SET OF CHIPPENDALE MAHOGANY CHAIRS. 


Two fine Walnut Pedestal Writing Desks, 
lined Morocco, one size 6 ft. long by 4 ft. wide, 
the other 6 ft. long by 3 ft. wide. 


G. JETLEY, 24, Bruton Street 


MAYFAIR 3884 Berkeley Square, W.1 
,OLD, DIAMONDs, JEWELLERY, SIL- 
VER. Wanted in any condition—old or 
new. Harrods pay best prices. IMMEDIATE 
CASH or offer. Call or send Registered Post. 
Harkops, London, 5.W.1. SLUANE 1234. 


yFNICKERBOCKER - BREECHES. 
Please write for Patterns of their first 
quality Materials whilst they are available. 
Old customers can be supplied with renewals 
without coming to London from records kept 
—THOMAS & SONS, 5 Carlos Place, Grosvenor 
Square, W.1, is still upstanding 
ADY agriculturist, restaurateur London. 


with small farm, market gardens, Surrey, 
REQUIRES PARTNER, capital for extension, 


country produce productions, interview 

London. Box 14 

LY E AFTER DEATH is proved. EXCEL- 
LENT CIRCULATING LIBRARY AT LONDON 


ALLIANCE. Send 3d. for 
16, Queensberry Place, 


SPIRITUALIST 
specimen copy Light. 
London, S.W.7. 


A. Do your country two good turns. 

SELL Us YOUR LEICA OR OTHER 
MINIATURE for important work and lend 
the money to the Government. We give 
highest prices ——-WALLACE HEATON, LTD., 
127, New Bond Street, W.1 


N Iss) OLLIVIER, trained Colonic Irri- 

3 gation, Neuritis, Colds. Flat 16, 60 
Duke St. Mansions, W.1. May 1085. 

ONOMARK. Confidential London ad- 

dress. Letters redirected immediately. 

ds. p.a. Royal patronage. Capital £250,000. 


Write BM/MONOL7, W.C.1. 
} Y AFFAIRS.”—A wnique booklet 
“4 providing a complete record of your 
private affairs. Will save hours of worry in 


anemergency. Price 2s. 3d. post free from 
S.L.S.S., Ltd., 31, Breams Buildings, London, 
E.C.4., or through any bookseller. 


ARFUM “TEN” DE PARIS. The 

General Trading Company (Mayfair) Ltd... 
5, Grantham Place, Park Lane, W.1., Gros- 
venor 3273, can offer a limited quantity of 
this famous scent at 12,6 per small bottle. 


a Packing and _ Shipping. 
Large lift van Cases specially con- 

structed.— JOSEPH C. MOUNT & CO., Steven- 

age Koad, 8.W.6. Fulham 2311 (6 lines). 


ENOVATING, Have your SUITS, 
COSTUMES, OVERCOATS turned like 
new—65;-—Post or call. {ENEW-WEAR, 
LTp., 15, Broadway, Victoria, S.W.1. 
Abbey 7348. 
SHOOTING DOG required by Army officer, 
preferably Labrador, either six months old 
puppy; or dog two years or over, trained to 
gun.—Apply Box 911. 
SUITs. FROM SAVILE-ROW! A 
GENTLEMAN ar looks well-dressed 
in Savile-Row clothes. UNIFORMS, CAMEL 
COATS, ete., new or Malin once, by Lesley «& 
Roberts, Scholte, Hawes & Curtis, etc., 4-10 
gns.—REGENT DRESS Co., (2nd Floor), 17, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. (Next Cafe 
Monico.) 


PERSONAL 


ALKIE PROJECTORS, Bell Howell, 

Amprosound, Gebescope, etc., and 16 mm. 
sound Films, wanted urgently, also Leica 
and Contax Cameras and _— Accessories. 
Highest cash prices paid for these and for 
all modern photographic and Cine equip- 
ment. ‘Modern microscopes and accessories 


also required.—DOLLOND’s, 28, Old Bond 
st reet, London, W.1; and at 428, Strand, 
W.C.2: 35, Road, S.W.3; 2381, 


Brompton 
Oxford Street, W.1. 
TREES SES. Ringinthe New Year by PLANT- 

ING A LIVING TREE as your gift to the 
future through “The Men of the Trees” 
MILLION SHILLING PLANTING FUND, 86, 
Eccleston Square, 8.W.1. 


UGOSLAVIA.— Persons possessing PHOTOS 

and FILMS of topographical, industrial and 
folklore character on Yugoslavia, or any 
articles of art such as national costumes, em- 
broideries, carpets, paintings, sculptures, 
weapons, ete., from and of Yugoslavia are 
invited kindly to communicate with the 
Information Department of the Yugoslav 
Government, 64, Kingston House, Princes 
Gate, S.W.7. Tel.: Kensington 2444, which 
requires these articles for exhibition purposes. 


VOID furs tortured to death in’ traps. 
Write for Fur Crusade leaflet from Major 
Van der Byl, Wappenham, Towcester. 


B*; TALLER. Quickly ! Safely ! Privately ! 
Details, 6d. stamp. —MaLcoLm Ross, 
Height Specialist, EM/HYTE, London,W.C.1. 


FOR SALE 


LANKETS, CELLULAR: Cream, blue- 

Green, Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 in., 42s 
72 by 90 in., 36s.: 63 by S84 in., 30s. each; 
post free. —DENHOLM TWEEDS & BLANKE 
Hawick, Roxburghshire. 











YARAVANS. MIDLAND CARAVAN, 16 ft., 
double panelled, 4 berth, £160. 70 OTHER 
CARAVANS IN STOCK at) F.O.C.—CARAVAN 


CENTRE, 200 Cricklewood Broadway, London, 


N.W.2.) Giadstone 2234. 


WAL, COKE AND ANTHRACITE. 
Buckle Fuels still available in truckloads 
toany station, where registered. Users should 
write for present delivered prices. Best. Big 
Vein Anthracite 44.6 pit. Big Red Vein 
Anthracite 386 0 pit.—BUCKLE COLLIERY 
COMPANY, &4 Hales, Cheltenham. 
LAPIE s’ TURES soft, lasting. 14/- yd., 
d6in. wide. Write for patterns.— DENHOLM 
Hawick, Rox, 


TWEEDS & BLANKETS, 


N OTOR MOWER FOR SALE. | 12-in. 
> Entfiek : £35, 14-in. Ransome £45, in new 

an be seen at our stores in N.W. 
hh ston 5215.—FLETCHER, 170, 
Avenue, W.C.2. 


condition. 
London. 
Shaftesbury 


EAT is the GREAT ECONOMISER OF FUEL— 
no smoke, no sparks. It improves rn 
keeping; the fr ance of burning PEAT 
renowned. Truck-loads sent any caat anne. 
Send for price list. 
. RICHARDSON, 
Road, Ewell, Surrey. 





215, London 


HIRTS, Pyjamas to measure. Our 
* Dublwear’’ (reversible) Shirt) wears 
longer. Send for patterns, measurement chart. 
SEYMOUR (Dept. C), 48, Horton Rd., Bradford. 
TAMPS ! EARLY BRITISH 
COLONIAL i i 
sent on approval to serious collectors. Terms 
one-third of catalogue price. Also some Mint 
and superb used moderns.—* k,’’ 6, Westhill 
Road, London, 3. 5. W. 1s. 


TWE LEDS. Ha ave your favourite suit copied 
in a Redmayne Countryside tweed. 
Men’s suits from £6 12s. 6d. (26 coupons). 
Ladies’ suits from £4 14s. (18 coupons). 
Satisfaction or money refunded. Patterns 
post free. REDMAYNEs, 8, Wigton, Cumber- 
land 





V ROUGHT TRON Panelling, Old Orna- 

mental, 32 inches high, scroll, flower leaf 
design ; sple ndid condition.-KIMMINS AND 
soNs, Lyndhurst Road, Worthing. 


LIVESTOCK 


>IRD ‘SE ED. Excellent mixture for all 

small cage birds : 3 lbs., 5/-...7 Ibs., 10/6.. 
14 Ibs., 20/-.... Mixture for Parrots, etc. 1 pint, 
2/4...6 pints, 12/6...20 pints, 39/- Pac ked free 
and carriage paid. TE Tied & SONS, 
LTp., 144, Fenchurch Stre et, EC. 


V-OX, the No. 1 POULTRY FOOD 
(unrationed). The great wartime egg- 
producer. 90 per cent. albuminoids. Pure 
food. Mixed with mash or scraps will nearly 
double your egg supply. “‘It is IDEAL as a 
protein supplement for poultry and _ pigs.’’ 
Full directions. 7lbs. 7/6, 14lbs. 14/-, 2s8lbs. 
24/-, S6lbs. 40/-, 1 ewt, 67/6. All carriage paid. 
OV-OX By-PRobUCTs, (Dp. C.L.), Sevenoaks. 











PULLETS, grand lot, 2/5 months. Satis- 
faction assured.—FERNLANDS POULTRY 
FARM, Hanworth Lane, Chertsey. 3252. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





T° FARMERS, ESTATE OWNERS, 
Business Men. Regular Army Officer, 
D.S.O., middle-aged, single, very fit: willing 


to make himself generally useful; good 
organiser; act as manager, secretary; sound 
knowledge horses; good shot, bridge, ete. 
Would help Home Guard. Highest references. 
Offers to Box 915. 





WANTED 


DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPE- 
+% WRITERS and SAFES, etc., wanted 
FOR CASH. Highest prices.—TAYLOR’s, 
74, Chancery Lane, London, Holborn 3793. 











IR FORCE, NAVAL AND MILITARY 
UNIFORMS—a big price given for these, 
and for TRUNKS, MUFTI, etc. Appointments 





kept. AXFORD & Sons, 304-306, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W.1. Vic. 1934. 
UCKWHEAT (English) wanted. State 


price and quantity. Send sample. Box 907. 


Three Tudor style 
Also pair SCROLL 
Reason- 


HIMNEY POTS. 
Chimney Pots wanted. 
IRON ENTRANCE GATES, Width 11 ft. 
able.— Box 910. 

October 


“COUNTRY LIFE™ capies of 

4 24th and 31st. 1941, wanted, Willing 
to pay five shillings for the two. Reply A. I. 
BAKER, 214, Longthorpe, Peterborough. 


CLoTH ING. Highest prices returned for dis- 
arded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, 


Wearing Apparel of all kinds. eit ite 
owners may send with safety to Dept. C.L., 
JOHNSON, DYMOND & SON, LTD. (Est. 1703) 


24-25, Gt. Queen St., London, W.C.2. 

LOT HING.—MISSES MANN AND 

SHACKLETON pay high prices for 
Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Children’s discarded 
or misfit clothing; Furs, Linen, Silver, Old 
Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer or cash by return 
for consignment sent. Established 1860.— 
FERN Hovsk, Norbiton, Surrey. 


ILING CABINET (steel). Approximately 

52ins. high, 24ins. deep, 15'4ins. wide. 
Library Bureau or Roneo style if possible. 
HINTON, Somerset Stables, Somerset Road, 
Wimbledon, 8.W.19. Wim. 2517. 


FIREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach 

horns. models, native curios, sets chess- 
men, flower paper- weights, old gold and silver 
and antique jewellery bought.— PEARL CRoss, 
35, St. Martin’s Court, London, W.C.2. 


URNITURE wanted, large or small quan- 
tities, unlimited cash.—STONE, 41 Harcourt 
Road, London, N.22. Phone North 3920. 


N AGIC, ASTROLOGY, YOGA. Books on 
4¥441) branches Occultism wanted to purchase 
Send for Catalogue, The ATLANTIS BOOKSHOP, 
49a, Museum St., London, W.C.1. HOL 2120. 


AINTINGS AND DRAWINGS (cid) of 
ABBEYS, CHURCHES, ete., wanted by 
WALKER, 118, New Bond Street, W.1. 


AINTINGS. Old FLOWER PAINTINGS by 
Mary Moser wanted.—WaALKER, 118 New 
Bond Street, sis 


SPORTING GUNS. Rifles and Revolvers, 
urgently wanted; exceptionally good prices 
given.—B. HALLipay & Co., LTp., Gun- 
makers, 63, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 





YPEWRITERS, DESK SAFES, FILING 
CABINETS and all office equipment 
wanted FOR CASH.—MR. Dea, 9, hingsgate 
Avenue, Finchley, N.3. Phone Fin. ; 
W JINE AND SPIRITS, small or large 
parcels purchased privately. Submit 


details and prices required to Box 863. 


WINES (genuine), Champagnes, Sherries. 
Ports and Spirits bought for cash at good 
Park Lane, 


prices.— Offers to J. GREER, 90, 


London, W.1. 


MOTOR CARS 
AR (Modern, preferably Rover) and 
CARAVAN required to purchase urgently: 
send full particulars and where able to view. 
Miss MARSHALL, 489, Aylestone Road, 
Leicester. Phone : 32342. 


B* ,OOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.— 
Where to buy and where to sell cars of 
good makes and low mileage. —103, New Bond 
Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 


ACK BARCLAY, LTD., wish om purchase 

ROLLS ROYCE and BENTLEY CAKS. 
Also other good makes of low m ileage.— 
12 & 13, St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. Mayfair 7444. 





GARDENING 
UY NOW VERY SCARCE 
B GARLIC ; ‘ 


Plant in February and lift crop in June. 
Bulbs should be broken into separate “*cloves’’ 
or divisions for planting, each piece being 
planted separately 2 ins. deep and 6 ins. apart. 
This is the last shipment, and orders will be 
executed in rotation whilst stocks last. ORDER 
AT ONCE. 8/6 per lb., post paid. G. TELKAMP 
AND SONS LTDb., 148, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 
Telephone : Mansion House 8911. 


EN-TOUT-CAS. THE LARGEST MAKERS OF 
HARD TENNIS COURTS IN GT. BRITAIN. 
EXPERTS AND MATERIAL ready the moment 
the V day arrives. THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., 
LTD., SYSTON, LEICESTER. 


ARDENS DESIG NED AND CON- 

STRUCTED. Sherwood Cup, Chelsea 
Show, 1927.—GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The 
Nurseries, Chislehurst, Kent. 





- GARDENING 


MR. CUTHBERT’S GARDEN TALK 
A* outstanding event about this time e: oh 

year is the publication of the Spring i iss ue 
of my “GARDENING TIMES.’ 

Intended for the average gardener, jt 
contains much information which will |. |p 
with war-time garden cultivation; profus |y 
illustrated and including a comprehens ye 
price list of the many things you may n 

CUTHBERT’S “GARDENING TIM} 
should be in the hands of all gardeners ; \q 
you should therefore SEND FOR YO R 
FREE COPY to-day. 

Here are some outstanding garden offer 


“CULTIVATE THE CORDON” 


SAYS MR. MIDDLETON 








B ise of their compact form, CORD X 
FRUIT TREES are very suitable for sp (J 
gardens and make excellent sereens; adi r- 
able also for training on walls, ete. 

I have a limited — of these tree in 
the most popular variety, X’S ORAN E 
PIPPIN, grown on No. > STOCK, wh -h 
promotes early FRUITING. These Cord as 
are now 3'o-4 ft. (many taller) and cove «| 
with flower spurs. 

As a special offer T will send 4 Cor oy 
trees, COX’S ORANGE PIPPIN, toget er 
with one Cordon JAMES GRIEVE) or 
pollinating, 5 Cordon trees in all for : 
carriage paid. 5 Collections (25 Cord \s) 
for £5 5s. Special quotations for lar er 
quantities. 

When orde ring, 
Collection.’ 








please mention ‘Cor on 


COX'S ORANGE PIPPINS 


Fruit Trees in this popular variety are in 
short supply. Fortunately my stock has been 
built up over many years, and I ean still o/fer 
the following splendid Collection compris ng 
4 COX'S ORANGE Bush Apple Trees, ‘ine 
83-year-old stock covered with flower spurs 





for early fruiting together with one Bush 
Apple tree, JAMES GRIEV EB for pollinating, 
5 Bush Trees in all for - carriage paid, 


5 Collections (25 trees) for £5 carriage paid, 
When ordering please mention “* Bush 

Colleetion.”’ 
SOFT 


FRUIT OFFERS 





Everyone knows the vitamin value of soft 
fruits and to enable you to grow your own 
supply of these health-giving fruits, | am 
offering a Collection consisting of : 

2 RASPBERRY CANES 
BLACK CURRANTS 

RED CURRANTS 

which I will send for 10 - carriage paid. 





MORE OFFERS OF SOFT FRUITS 

RASPBERRIE LLOYD GEORGE and 
NORFOLK GIANT, 4- per doz., 30+ per 
100, carriage paid. 

RED CU a ANTS. in the most popular 


sort, LAXTON 
95/- 100. 


*S No. 1, 1/6 each, 15/- doz 


ROSES FOR THE CONNOISSEUR 


“HOME SWEET HOME” 

Never was a Rose more aptly named 
When exhibited at the last Chetsea Flower 
Show it caused a sensation. Its alluring 
perfume led thousands of visitors to the 
Exhibit where they found the glorious scent 
even rivalled by the magnificence of its 
blooms. The fine true rose-pink colour and 
extra large flowers intensely double, make it 
easily the finest Rose either for bedding ot 
cutting. 

This new Rose ** HOME SWEET HOME’ 
personifies the true spirit of the British 
homesteads, and it will undoubtedly become 
one of our most popular Roses. 

I had hoped to keep my stock for better 
times, but we need the land. Although 
catalogued at 3.6 here is your opportunity 
to obtain this wonderful Rose at half price 
10.6 for 6, postage 9d... 20/- doz., post 1 

My stock of this rare new variety is stall 
so immediate application is necessary. 

Write to me for any help you may requir 
on Gardening matters. 

MR. CUTHBERT, 


R. & G. CUTHBERT 


47 GOFF’S OAK, HERTs. 


The Nation's Nurseryman since 1797 





Bow LING GREENS. We can still supply | 9 


SEA WASHED TURF FOR REPAIRS 
SEA SAND AND FERTILISERS 
for top-dressing. 

Send your enquiries to 
MAXWE LL M. HART, LTD 
39, VICTORIA STREET, 

Phone : ABBEY 1774-5. 


ELKAMP’S GRANPEAT, finest qu. ‘ity 
granulated peat, adds humus to all Is 
also excellent for poultry litter and bed ing 
for beasts. Compressed in bales of ap) 0X 
20 bushels, 27/6 per bale. Carriage pa 
G. TELKAMP «& SONS, LTD., 148, | en 
church Street. E.C.3. 


EGETABLE AND 
of quality.—W. J. 
men, Histor, 


FLOWER SE Ds 
UNWIN, LTp., Si ds: @ 
Cambs. ; 


i 
ta 
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Studio Lisa 


THE PRINCESSES IN PANTOMIME 


The Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret as Florizel and Cinderella in the Christmas pantomime that 
they produced to raise funds for the Royal Households Concerts Wool Fund. The cast included officers’ 
daughters, evacuees from London and village children. 
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FARMERS AND E.P.T. 


N these days of common sacrifice, any claim 
for special treatment needs careful scrutiny. 
We bear our burdens without a murmur, 
not only because we know they are neces- 
sary burdens, but also because we know they 
are shared by all: nothing would weaken the 
nation’s will to win more effectively than the 
knowledge that one section of it was benefiting 
at the expense of another. It is in this critical 
spirit, and rightly so, that the public will 
approach the plea that the Excess Profits Tax 
presses with undue severity on farmers. What 
is their claim to distinctive consideration ? 
Many of them’ entered the war, through no 
fault of their own, burdened by debt. When 
times were bad, they were cold-shouldered by 
the Government. Now, when they stand 
between us and starvation, they are rigidly 
controlled. They are compelled to grow what 
the Government tells them to grow, and that 
means a heavy drain on their capital and ours 
the fertility of the soil; they are urged to buy new 
implements at inflated prices, their labour costs 
have more than’ doubled, and the cost of 
replenishing their stock and of buying new seed 
has soared in proportion. The tax, they claim, 
will prevent their building up anything like a 
sufficient working reserve—to say nothing of 
discharging their debts—and that, in the long 
run, will spell ruin to the industry. That is the 
case, and no one can deny its force. It is true 
that the number of farmers affected is com- 
paratively small, as the Schedule B assessment 
still applies to farms assessed at less than £300 
a vear. But an injustice is no less an injustice 
because it affects only a minority. It must be 
admitted also that the Treasury has agreed, in 
computing profits, to ignore the appreciation of 
the market value of stock not intended for sale. 
But many farmers have sold stock not because 
they wanted to, but because they were forced 
to by the ploughing up of their grassland. Are 
they not entitled to consideration? We do not 
suggest that farmers should be relieved of 
E.P.T. on genuine cash profits, although their 
treatment in the past and their importance to 
the future would give some force even to that 
contention. It should be possible, however, to 
devise a scale of reliefs that would make a 
distinction between cash profits and paper 
profits. It might be possible, for example, to 
extend in some way the idea of deferred savings. 
It should certainly be possible to allow some 
measure of relief on implements bought chiefly 
in the national interest. One thing is certain. 
In one way or another it is going to cost a lot 
of money after the war to put our farmland into 
good heart again. The more the State takes 
now the more it will have to pay back then. 
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COMPULSION FOR THE HOME GUARD 


N the middle of next month the powers for 

securing compulsory service in the Home 
Guard should become operative where com- 
manders have applied for additional strength. 
These applications have been pretty widely 
made, especially in sparsely populated country 
districts where the original anti-paratroop 
role of the Home Guard requires every available 
man. It is to be hoped that the Ministry of 
Labour officers investigating claims for exemp- 
tion will require very good reasons before 
granting them. A large class for conscripted 
recruits in country areas consists of young 
farmers and farm workers, and youths employed 
in local factories, a good many of whom have 
taken advantage of being in reserved occupations 
by shirking or leaving the Home Guard. Another 
is older men who originally enrolled in A.R.P. 
in an invasion, as Lord Cork has emphasised, 
the enemy will make no distinction between 
uniforms. All the civil defence services need to 
be capable of bearing arms of some kind, and 
should be given basic Home Guard training so 
as to be available in an emergency. We have 
already emphasised the need for grading Home 
Guards lest the pace of what should essentially 
be a mobile force within its area becomes that 
of the slowest. The formation of reserve units 
would be a sensible solution of this: difficulty 
which will become possible and necessary when 
compulsion brings in new men of widely differ- 
ing capabilities and physique. 


MY FINGER-TIPS TOUCH VELVET 


Y finger-tips touch velvet, and a quick 
Revulsion makes my flesh turn sick; 
A door that creaks 
Can play upon my spirit till it shrieks : 
And some there are who sicken at the growl 
Of thunder, some who from a dog’s howl 
Will stop their ears; 
And many a one there is who fears 
A cat may touch him or an owl may hoot 
Or that a bat across his path may shoot. 
Fashioned incredibly is man, 
Who cannot bear these pricks, but can 
Endure what most his soul abhors, 
The vast iniquity of wars. 
The anger and the anguish and the shock 
Of loss and suffering do not numb and lock 
His flesh and spirit, do not twist 
His nerves until he can no more resist. 
I think this is a man’s greatest greatness, weak 
To bear a nip, a pinch, a tweak, 
But strong as God, of whom he is a part, 
To bear the sword that lacerates his heart. 
GLADYS ECHLIN. 


IN MORE MAJORUM 


i ee Duke of Connaught’s death followed 

those of a sad group of notable men during 
recent weeks, of whom it can be said, on 
many accounts, that we shall not look upon 
their like again. The Duke maintained, into 
a grim time, the traditions of a gentler age, 
giving to Royalty the additional lustre of a 
wholly personal beauty and strength of charac- 
ter. The veteran Earl of Leicester’s death has 
caused no more than the fifth succession to the 
great house of Holkham since it was built in the 
reign of George I, and the third since the death 
of Coke of Norfolk who was born in 1752. In 
the Earl of Berkeley, on the other hand, an 
illustrious succession to the famous West- 
country castle has ended which goes back to the 
accession of Henry I in 1135. It was in the time 
of the second Lord Berkeley that Edward II 
met his grim death in the castle, which the late 
Earl, himself a distinguished scientist, made one 
of the most beautiful of historic homes. Though 
the Earldom is now extinct, the barony of 
Berkeley created in 1421, which can pass 
through the female line, is still extant though 
not connected with the Castle. Among the 
most delightful memories of pre-war things 
is that of the festivities at Gatton on the late 
Sir Jeremiah Colman’s 80th birthday—a grand 
display of fireworks across the lake in his park 
in Derby week, to which everybody in the 
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neighbourhood had been bidden. The grass 
amphitheatre below the house, when lit by the 
rockets, was seen to be filled with tens of 
thousands of guests. The gesture was typical! 
of those good old times that Sir Jeremiah loved, 
and of which, no less than Lord Leicester, he 
was a personification. All students of histori« 


architecture owe a great deal to the late Mr. |. 
Alfred Gotch, a former President of the R.I.B... 





DON’T WASTE PAPER 
SAVE WASTE PAPER 





In Sickert—the changeable initial of 
immortal can be omitted—British art has lo 
a painter of genius and a personality as mark: 
as Hogarth, of whom he was in many respec 
the modern counterpart. 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


HERE are few stories that have so un 

versal a fascination as those of anythin 
in the nature of treasure trove. This is parti 
due, no doubt, to the histories of pirates, i 
particular Captain Flint, and to the roman 
inseparable from hiding and digging. There i 
also, however, something a little more practic: 
and less romantic; we are all in love with th 
notion of getting something for nothing. It i 
this that constitutes much of the charm of th: 
story that we read a few days since, of the lad) 
who sent an old picture to Christie’s with th« 
most modest of expectations and was rewarded 
by the discovery that it was a Hogarth and its 
subsequent sale for over £700. That is the sort 
of thing that sets hundreds of people looking 
wistfully at the possibly dubious ancestors on 
their walls and wondering whether they ma, 
be, quite unsuspected, the work of a master. 
They may not be desperately in want of money, 
but they would desperately like something to 
happen to them, which is always happening to 
luckier people in the newspapers. Think of 
John Elwes, the miser, who found a wig in a 
wet rut in the road and wore it for years ! 
Think of the man who bought for twopence a 
first edition of Paradise Lost from the ‘‘ pound”’ 
of boys’ lost books at Eton! Why does nothing 
of that kind ever befall us? We are not in the 
least jealous of that lady; we congratulate her 
with all our hearts; but we should like some day 
to pick up a discarded carton that had one 
cigarette left in it. 


FEBRUARY 


HAT unattractive label ‘“ Fill-dike’’ makes 
everybody think February is a beastly wet 

month, though actually it is on average one of 
the driest in the year! Nor does the verse 

February fill dike, 

Black or white; 

If it be white, 

It’s better to like. 
really make the prospect of February look any 
more pleasant. Yet the catkins do lengthen in 
February, and the month has its Fair Maids, 
even if they be not always up in time to merit 
the alternative title of Candlemas Bells. It 
is odd that, while snowdrops should have evoked 
sO many poetic tributes, their companion 
aconites, so prodigal of gold, should have 
received none that we can recall. On Candlemas 
Day badgers were of old supposed to peer forth 
from their setts to see whether winter was 
ending, but it was on the eve of the feast, on the 
very first day of February, that adders wer« 
reputed to emerge from their refuges: the, 
were held then to be harmless, and to be them- 
selve immune from harm. In truth, most 
adders do not emerge until March; but Feb- 
ruary may justly claim to be the wedding month 
of many birds, even though St. Valentine’s Day 
is not necessarily, as Chaucer and Donne 
thought, the beginning of Spring and_ the 
occasion upon which all fowls of the air choose 
their mates. Certainly February usually brings 
the first songs of the blackbird, and, in this 
third heavily-curtained winter of war, the 
increasing length of the evenings must rank as 
a great blessing. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 
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OLD MARRIAGE HOUSE AND BRIDGE OVER THE TWEED, COLDSTREAM, SOUTH BERWICKSHIRE 
The Coldstream Guards, second oldest corps in the British Army, were raised here by General Monk in 1659-60 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


T the risk of boring readers from other 
parts of the British Isles, who have 
their own particular trials and tribu- 
lations, | would harp once again on the 

unhappy lot of the farmers who have the mis- 
fortune to work a holding adjacent to the New 
Forest, and have their crops raided, and waste 
hours of their valuable time driving Forest 
ponies off their land. It is not only, as a corres- 
pondent pointed out last week, the depredation 
caused among their crops and stacks of which 
they complain, but also the damage done to 
their fences and hedgerows which they have 
neither the time nor materials to repair. 

I am referring to the subject again, because 
it has been proved that sometimes as a result of 
a complaint in Country LIFE officials feel the 
urge to take action. The mere hint of a rabbit 
or a rat, owing to the publicity of the Press, 
causes the local Agricultural Committee to 
mobilize an expeditionary force, but over the 
question of straying ponies, which do far more 
damage than these rodents, they admit them- 
selves defeated. Their excuse is that they can- 
not interfere with old Forest rights, and this 
sounds a trifle incongruous seeing that, in this 
same area, the Government has given proof 
of its power to interfere with the still more aged 
right of the individual to the extent of requisi- 
tioning his house, and evicting him together 
with his furniture. Compared with this an order 
compelling a man to keep his straying animals 
under control is a mere flea-bite. 


* * 
* 


ta farmers, in this part of the world, as in 
others, are putting up a very good effort, with 
least double the pre-war acreage down to 
rn crops and, where possible, increased dairy 
herds. This is being done with reduced labour 
0 that the average farmer is out some hours 
»efore daylight and long after dark, and when 
n top of all this, he has to waste his precious 
ime chasing ponies off his land, to see them 
sallop straight into another field, or retrieving 
ls heifers which have escaped through one of 
the innumerable gaps the ponies have made in 
his hedges, his cup of bitterness nearly reaches 
its Plimsoll mark. As I write I can see seven 
ponies hard at work in a clover field every leaf 
of which is required for the dairy herd and the 
maintenance of our dwindling milk ration. 
It is not only the farmers who suffer, but 
also the various small market gardeners, who 
are raising large crops of.cabbages and broccoli 
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on their land, and are constantly having an acre 
or more laid waste; while recently a number of 
ponies got in among a line of cloches and caused 
more irreplaceable damage in five minutes than 
the whole pack was worth. 


* * 
” 


HE New Forest pony business is one 
of the finest and most successful ramps 
ever worked in a Christian country, as for 
generations a small community have fed their 
horses and kept them in perfect condition 


at the expense of others. In _ peace- time, 
as the only people who suffered were the 
adjacent farmers, nobody worried very 


much; but now everyone has a more or less 
personal interest in all the fields of corn, clover 
and roots in the land. In these days, when 
thousands of cows, pigs and poultry have had 
to be killed off on account of shortage of food- 
stuffs, it is something of an anomaly that these 
quite useless little ponies are allowed to feed at 
the expense of the few animals that remain. 
* * 
* 

HILE visiting a patient in a south coast 

hospital recently, on a day when the sky 
ceiling appeared to be about six feet above the 
chimneys and a bitter south-easter was blowing 
in from the sea, I commented to a R.A.M.C. 
doctor on the north aspect and general excessive 
airiness of the place, seeing that in normal times 
it is used chiefly for invalids returning from 
service in the tropics. I have got a grudge 
against this hospital, as I was sent there for a 
few days after landing from South Africa, and 
[ do not think I felt really warm again until | 
was posted to Egypt. 

‘The trouble about the place,’’ explained 
the doctor, ‘‘is that it wasn’t meant to be built 
here at all. The War Office muddled up the 
plans, and this is really the hospital for Hong- 
Kong, and Hong-Kong has the hospital we 
need.”’ 

If I were not an old soldier I might have 
believed this, but I have heard the same story so 
often about other airy barracks and hospitals 
that, making the most generous allowance for 
Whitehall muddling, the War Office cannot 
possibly have made all the mistakes over plans 


with which they are credited. So far as | can 
see every military building erected in the ’80s 
and ’90s was intended for the tropics, and the 
tropics have the British constructions. 
* * 
‘ 
Y earliest recollections are of the barracks 
outside Lichfield where, as an insignificant 
second lieutenant, I occupied an enormous room 
about 30ft. by 28ft., in which my small articles of 
furniture were completely lost, and in which the 
ceiling was so high one had to use field glasses 
to see the flies walking on it. The chief drawback 
to the room was that the coal ration was not of 
the same generous dimensions. I was informed 
that, of course, Lichfield barracks were cold 
and cheerless because the War Office had made 
a mistake, and had built them on the plans 
intended for Singapore. 

My next station was Tipperary where the 
rooms, all facing north, were just as vast and 
airy as those at Lichfield, and the officers’ mess 
and ante-rooms were fitted with a series of giant 
French windows so that when all were opened 
up the place became one huge veranda. The 
drawback here was that in Tipperary there were 
few days that necessitated half a window being 
opened. The explanation, of course, was that the 
War Office had again made a mistake, and 
Tipperary had Khartum’s barracks, and vice 
versa. Everybody stationed there believed this 
implicitly, and, after a winter spent in the mess, 
wondered if there were not some hotter station 
than Khartum in the British Empire for which 
Tipperary’s barracks were intended. 

* * 

HE coldness of these barracks left such an 

impression on me that the next time I was 
in that part of the world, in 1930, I went some 
distance out of my way to look at the building 
again to see if my early impressions were correct. 
I found, however, that the complete barracks had 
been burnt during what is now called “ The 
Troubles,’’ and my visit taught me nothing 
beyond the fact that, probably for the first 
time since its construction, the ante-room had 
been really warm on one occasion. Somehow 
one does not regret the Tipperary barracks to 
the same extent as one does various other burnt- 
out shells that scar the landscape all over 
southern Ireland. 

* * 


* 
N the case of Tipperary I should say there 
must have been some mistake over plans, 
but I do not think Khartum obtained the Irish 
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barracks, because, so far as I remember, the 
quarters there are designed to suit the climate. 
On the other hand the cantonments at Ismailia, 
on the Suez Canal, were obviously intended for 
the climate of the Suffolk or Essex coasts as 
practically every building faces south, to 
obtain presumably the full benefit of the fleeting 
English sun and to escape the bitter winds 
coming in from the direction of Iceland. The 
trouble is that the only thing which makes life 
bearable in Ismailia during the summer months 
is the cool northerly wind from the Mediterran- 
ean, and the G.O.C.’s house I remember particu- 
larly as it was so situated that not the slightest 
draught from the north could penetrate to any 
of the rooms. The warmth of the welcome one 
obtained in this hospitable house was only 
equalled by the warmth of one’s bedroom. 
* * 
* 

HEN in Ireland, one asks sometimes why 

certain buildings were destroyed by fire 
and what was the object aimed at, but nobody 
seems very clear about it. ‘“‘Ah, shure, some silly 
fellers was afther doing that at the time of 
‘ The Troubles ’.’’ 

Among other places reduced to a shell was 


PRESIDENT 


F all President Roosevelt’s bold inno- 

vations since he first took office in 

1933, one of the most successful has 

been the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
whose primary object is to rescue from 
deterioration America’s natural resources 
and her youth. It is familiarly known as the 
C.C.C. in the United States, and during the past 
eight years it has proved a great boon to young 
America. Now the nation is receiving a priceless 
return from this investment in youth, since 
sturdy, self-reliant, disciplined young men, 
capable of taking the initiative when occasion 
demands, are an important defence asset to 
any country. 

Since the spring of 1933 two and a half 
million young men (besides 150,000 veterans 
of the last war) have passed through the 
fifteen hundred training camps of _ the 
C.C.C., and now hundreds of thousands of 
them are forming the nucleus of the great fight- 
ing forces which America is raising, and are 
proving a salutary leavening among the men 
called from civilian life who have had no experi- 
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Tyrone House in Co. Galway, a wonderful old 
mansion of the early eighteenth century, built 
in the French style of architecture, and con- 
taining among other things some particularly 
beautiful Adam fireplaces. With it went also 
the coach-house, which was filled with a unique 
collection of old horse vehicles—a coach-and- 
four that dated back to at least the early 
nineteenth century and various cabriolets, 
chaises and phaetons of fantastic patterns 
belonging to a day that is past, and can never 
return. As the house, which was not occupied, 
belonged to a dear old lady, who had devoted her 
life to the local people, the reason for its des- 
truction is not easy to understand. 

This reminds me of the story of Parnell’s 
time, told me by an Irishman, when two gun- 
men lay up under a hedge to shoot the local es- 
tate agent, who at seven o’clock every night, rode 
from his office to his house. The gunmen crouched 
under the bushes by the side of the road with 
their rifles at the ready, and when, after an hour, 
there was no sign of the doomed agent, one 
gunman said to the other: ‘It does look as if 
he’s never coming. Glory be to God, I do hope 
the poor fellow hasn’t met with an accident.”’ 


ROOSEVELT'S 


By E. R. YARHAM 


ence of camp life or association with other men in 
big companies. C.C.C. enrollees have had experi- 
ence of group association; they know the value 
of discipline, and army authorities in the United 
States report that they are anything from three 
to six months ahead of others in their adjust- 
ment to military life. The Corps has bridged 
the greater part of the gap which distinguishes 
army from civilian life, and which proved a 
difficult problem during the last war. 

Thus, although the members of the C.C.C. 
never have instruction in military drill or in 
the manual of arms, the organisation has, ever 
since America set out on its re-armament 
programme, been a vital factor in it. Yet mili- 
tary considerations were far from the mind of 
the President when he established the C.C.C. 
The primary object—to save from rapid deteriora- 
tion America’s two most irreplaceable assets, 
its natural resources and its youth—has re- 
tained its pre-eminence ever since. These have 
been the C.C.C.’s outstanding responsibilities : 
to halt the devastation of America’s land and 
forests brought about by erosion due to wrong 


A C.C.C. SUPERINTENDENT READING THE NAMES OF NEW RECRUITS 


Each man’s capabilities are studied so as to fit him into the most appropriate group 
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CORRESPONDENT some time ago 
al commented on the fact that she had seen 
a robin whose red breast extended as far as t! 
front part of his head, a feature she had n 
seen previously. I have noticed that our robin 
the one who owns the veranda and the dining 
room as opposed to the kitchen bird who assi 
the cook, and the poultry yard one who he 
out the hens with their food—has develope: 
markedly red head. <A month or so ago it \ 
merely a red patch above his beak and extend 
over his eyes, and we thought he had manag + 
to get on the Staff, for which he possesses 
requisite assurance, but now the cok 
ing is extending to such a degree that it lo 
as if he had been transferred to the Milit 
Police. 

Previous to the war he was a quite ordin 
civilian robin with no taste for military tr 
pings, tabs and hat-bands; and we know i 
the same bird, as his technique has not alte 
in any way. The same pecks in the butter— 
not in the margarine—the same aggressive sta 
on the bread board until the loaf is cut, and 
same insulting remarks to the dogs on enter 
and leaving his restaurant. 


LAND BOYS 


methods of cultivation and reckless felling, and 
to train young men for future employment and 
future participation in American democracy, 
The Corps fittingly takes as its motto “ Builder 
of Men,’ and the increased self-respect, coufi- 
dence, and competence of those who have passed 
through its camps are proof of the benefits the 
whole nation received from the organisation 
in time of peace. 

Now that the United States finds itself at 
war, the C.C.C. has an even greater part to play, 
and its director, Mr. James J. McEntee, has 
claimed that, except for the Army and Navy, 
the Corps has made the biggest overall contribu- 
tion of any agency to the defence of the country. 
It would be difficult to refute this, but while those 
in charge of the C.C.C. were aware of the con- 
tributions it was making to American security 
through its conservation and man-building 
programme, the average citizen did not realise 
this until the events of the past year sharply 
emphasised the need for fitting American youth 
to the defence of its country. While no set mili- 
tary training has been undertaken, the director 
has summarised the Corps’ defence aims by 
saying : ‘‘We are continuing to do the conserva- 
tion job we have been doing but are intensifying 
our programme of training youth in national 
defence.”’ 

And in fact—though not by design—at 
least 75 per cent. of the field jobs undertaken 
by the Corps is of a type which military en- 
gineers have to do, in both peace and _ war. 
Among them are the construction of roads and 
trails, bridges, dams, breakwaters, disposal 
systems, telephone lines, fences, shelters ; felling, 
skidding, and sawing timber and logs; and oper- 
ating and maintaining lorries, tractors, power 
shovels, road machines and pile drivers, 

The work calls for carpenters, blacksmiths, 
masons, plumbers, concrete workers, and electri- 
cians, and the men work under trained fore- 
men. They also learn how to use explosives 
similar to those employed by armies when carry- 
ing out demolition work. The Corps trains 
45,000 lorry drivers and over 10,000 trac:or 
operators annually, and these men quic <\ 
adapt themselves to the handling of moc» 
mechanised weapons. 

The C.C.C. operates not only in continer t 
United States, but in the territories and ins: 
possessions as well, Alaska, Hawaii, Pu 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands, and on the ave! 
275,000 men (including some thousands 
negroes and Indians) are in camp. During 
past year many thousands of enrollees have 
assigned directly to military forts and reser @- 
tions, and have been engaged in work essen 
to national defence, such as clearing land 
aerodromes, building military roads, 
developing target ranges, drill fields, and ta | 
maneeuvre grounds. 
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All entrants are now required to become 
proficient in first aid, and Congress has 
plicitly sanctioned their training in such 
things aS photography, signal communications 
wid ‘other matters incident to the successful 
»nduct of military and naval activities.’’ 
Education plays a big part in the enrollees’ 
sure time, and an interesting example of the 
nd of vocational courses now in being and of 
scial value for defence, comes from the 
sta, California, soil conservation C.C.C. camp. 
is deals with aviation mechanics and has been 
operation for nearly two years. Its object 
to produce men able to fill the needs of air- 
ift firms. There is a skilled instructor, and 
ation concerns have provided materials 
{ specimens. The men attend a three- 
mths’ course, during which they learn the 
tine and tools used in aircraft assembly. 
eady over 200 enrollees have “‘graduated,”’ 
| so high is their reputation that one manu- 
turer has expressed his willingness to employ 
‘ry man who completes the course. Many 
n are learning radio communication, and 
camps are also proving excellent training 
unds for army reserve officers. Since 1933 
snty thousand of these have obtained experi- 
e in handling men and supplies as C.C.C. 
npany commanders and subalterns. 
Now that some idea has been gained of the 
nediate value of the Corps as a factor in 
nerican defence, it will be interesting to learn 
nething of how it started and of the immense 
ntribution it has made to the nation’s 
sources. Few people know that the President 
‘ame interested in forestry as the result of a 
it to Britain. He told Mr. Richard St. Barbe 
iker (founder of the Men of the Trees) : 


“T was staying with one of your country- 
en in Scotland, Lord Novar, and day after 
iy I went round his woodlands and he showed 

nie how that during hard winters and years 
when agriculture did not pay the trees saw him 
through. They provided work for people who, 
apart from forestry, would be unemployed.”’ 


When President Roosevelt wes first elected 
\merica was in the grip of industrial depression, 
with millions of young men idle, while over huge 
areas of the country there was seen, as an 
observer put it, ‘‘a destruction of the fields and 
forests in which it seemed that reckless man 
was vying with wanton Nature to do the 
greater harm.” 

The President placed before Congress his 
plans for a great public works project of forest 
and land restoration. It was sadly needed, for 
owing to ploughing-up of large areas where 
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MEMBERS OF THE C.C.C. 
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MAKING A FOREST ROAD 


Approximately 200,000 miles of roads have been constructed by the Corps through 
American forests 


moisture was insufficient for proper cover, 
overgrazing of huge areas of grassland and lack 
of proper safeguards against wild erosion, 
territories in all as large as Great Britain were 
no longer cultivable; in addition the forests had 
been wasted, cut, burned, and spoiled. 

In his message to Congress Mr. Roosevelt 
said: “‘I estimate that 250,000 men can be 
given temporary employment by early summer 
if you give me authority to begin within two 
weeks.’”’ The plans were sanctioned, and 
Mr. Robert Fechner was named first director. 
He was asked how long it would take to 
establish the first camp and replied that several 
weeks would be needed. ‘‘I want the work to 
begin in two weeks,’’ said the President—and 
it was begun in two weeks; in three months 
265,000 men had been recruited. 

Since then the C.C.C. has never looked 
back. To belong to it is deemed a privilege, and 





PONTOON BRIDGE BUILT BY MEN OF A C.C.C. CAMP 


no man is excluded because of his race, colour 
or creed. Any citizen of the U.S.A. is eligible, 
provided he is between 17 and 23% years, 
unmarried, of good character and genuinely in 
need of employment. More than 4,500 local 
agents of the Corps select eligible youths, who 
are paid $30 a month; of this $15 is allotted to 
dependants at home, $7 goes to savings account 
(paid back at the end of the enlistment), and 
$8 is. paid over in cash. 

A lad joins up for six months, but he can 
stay for two years if he desires—no longer. Few 
enrollees have to look for work at the end of 
the time, because nowadays employers are 
asking for C.C.C. trained men—that is, men 
with a tested background of job experience. 


As for administration, the War Depart- 
ment is responsible for the enrolment, feeding, 
clothing, and physical care, including medical 
and dental attention, of the men, and for the 
construction and operation of the camps; and 
the Departments of the Interior and Agri- 
culture plan work programmes and supervise 
their execution. The office of the C.C.C. 
advises the War Department on training and 
education within the camps after work-hours. 
Each camp consists of wooden barracks for 
sleeping and living quarters, mess hall and 
kitchen, a recreation hall, a room for educational 
activities, bath-houses, garages, tool houses and 
other incidental buildings. 

Life in camp instils the idea of active 
citizenship, for the enrollees are to a large 
extent responsible for its administration, and 
discipline is persuasive rather than compulsory. 
Enrollees run the canteen, handle the supply 
room, the camp garages and the administrative 
office. They have the responsibility for their 
accounts and for their stores and tools. 

The day begins at 6, when the men take 
physical exercise for 15 minutes. This was intro- 
duced some little time after the C.C.C. started, 
as it was found that the work done tended to 
develop some muscles more than others. Work 
begins at 8 and ends at 4, and free time follows, 
during which the men study, read or follow 
other activities of their own choosing. Just 
after 10 o’clock the men stand to attention - 
while the flag is lowered—a simple ceremony, 
but one which reminds them that they are ina 
country where freedom still lives and oppor- 
tunity is open to all. 

Throughout the day the keynote is 
regularity and the direction of energy into 
useful channels. Whatever the men do they 
are learning while they work, and the expezi- 
ence of nearly nine years shows that they 
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benefit enormously, both physically and 
mentally. More than 90 per cent. of enrollees take 
advantage of educational opportunities (the 
programmes vary; for example in the east 
industrial training predominates, while in the 
agricultural south agricultural subjects are 
prominent), and a keen interest is also shown 
in religious subjects. Before joining many 
enrollees even scorned and ridiculed all religion, 
but in the camps they come to attend the 
services and leave with a solid foundation for 
the building of true Christian manhood. 

As to the C.C.C.’s contribution to the 
wealth of the United States, it is reckoned that 
the value of the work performed in an average 
year amounts to £55,000,000, while lumber 
experts calculate that the millions of trees 
planted will be worth £60,000,000. According to 
an official estimate the worth of the work accom- 
plished in eight years alone will exceed 
£375,000,000 when its full effects are felt. 

Approximately 200,000 miles of major and 
minor roads have been constructed in the 
forests; 85,000 miles of telephone lines laid; 
4,000 fire towers erected; nearly 100,000 build- 
ings and bridges built; 5,000,000 little dams 
made; 4,000,000 acres of forest improved to 
effect faster and sounder growth; and great 
areas of grazing lands revegetated. The corps 





C.C.C,. ENROLLEES WORKING ON CURVED STRIP TERRACES 


These terraces have proved one of the most effective means of preventing water erosion. 


A TELEPHONE LINESMAN’S TRICKY WORK 
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A FIELD ABANDONED AS USELESS FOR FURTHER 
CULTIVATION 

Lumber experts calculate that the millions of trees planted throughout the United State: 

will be worth £60,000,000 


of fire-fighters has expended many millions of 
man-days fighting forest fires. What will be the 
future value of the timber saved is beyond cal- 
culation. It should be emphasised that none 
of the work performed has been carried out 
for the purpose of keeping men employed. It all 
urgently needed doing. 

Great as has been the Corps’ contribution 
in these ways, far greater, indeed incalculable 
has been its contribution to the youth of America 
It has inspired and rehabilitated millions o! 
men who might otherwise have become demor 
alised on the scrap-heap of unemployment, 
trained them through practical work to make 
places for themselves in life, and infused int 
them a new spirit of self-confidence, citizen 
ship and purpose. 

But for the war we might have had 2 
similar organisation in Britain. King Georgé« 
visited the C.C.C. camp at Fort Hunt, Virginia 
and was much struck by the work. He said, “ ! 
would very much like to start some simila 
camps in England.’’ Mr. Somerset de Chait 
obtained promises of support from a number 0! 
other M.P.s, and hoped to have a motion tablec 
proposing the immediate establishment 0: 
training camps for 'unemployed youths, where 
they would spend at least six months or 
afforestation and similar work. Unfortunately 
war came—but here is hope for the future. 
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THE NUDE 


OR some years past the Leger Gallery 
has arranged an annual exhibition of 
paintings of the nude. Before the war 
this included some modern French 

aintings. Now it is perforce confined to con- 
emporary English work, with a few contribu- 
ons from refugees and two drawings by 
lodigliani to enliven the collection. The nude 
1 art is a theme with infinite possibilities and 
1e pictures on view might have been enhanced 
{a well-chosen collection of reproductions of 
iintings of the nude through the ages had been 
ranged as a sort of introduction to the actual 
aintings. A few old masters are exhibited in 
n adjacent room, but they are mostly land- 
sapes and have no relation to the nude. 


The paintings and drawings may be roughly 
ivided into two main groups, those in which 
he nude is treated as humanly desirable and 
hose in which it is treated as a plastic form. 
‘he two most important paintings from the 
utter point of view arrest the eye as the 
‘entre-pieces of the two principal walls on the 
irst floor. The recumbent figure by Hans 
‘reibusch is powerfully modelled in strong 
ight and shade, and the rather arbitrary 
reenish colouring only serves to enhance this 
ssentially plastic conception. The seated 
igure by Christopher Wood on the opposite 
vall is, on the other hand, very sculpturesque. 
{t is not merely reminiscent of Egyptian and 
Etruscan carved images in design but is 
modelled without much use of cast shadow, so 
as to suggest a solid form standing out rather 
than one seen within a depth of space. 


At the other end of the pole are the 
attractive gambolling bathers by de Glehn, the 
solid figure seated on the edge of her bed, by 
Dame Laura Knight, and several of the draw- 
ings, notably those by Russell Flint, Mariette 
Lydis and Robin Guthrie, whose highly accom- 
plished drawings are almost too elegant. Most 
of the works fall between these two extremes 


THE BATHER. 
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and combine pleasing qualities of painting with 
a degree of representation, which does not 
distort the figure. There are a beautiful back 
view of a seated nude by Ethel Walker, a 
brilliant small painting by Augustus John, 
charming small compositions of bathers by 
Kenneth Rowntree and Raymond Coxon, and 
two very sensitive drawings, as well as two 
pieces of sculpture, by George Ehrlich. 

The adventurous visitor who climbs up to 
the second floor will find more startling experi- 
ments as a reward for his daring. Some of the 
paintings here are abstract and surrealist and 
there is a large sunny garden scene by Vanessa 
Bell, which should be seen at a greater distance 
than is possible in the small room where it 
is hung. .Meninsky, Mathew Smith, Ivon 
Hitchens, Rowland Suddeby, John Tunnard, 
Mark Gertler and Kanelba are some of the 
interesting artists represented here. 
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By W. Russell Flint 


At the Leicester Galleries there is a 
collection of modern French paintings, at 
Agnew’s an unusually attractive group of 
Italian paintings of the seventeenth century and 
at the Cooling Gallery a third edition of the 
Civil Defence Artists’ Exhibition. 

As the war continues, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to retain a sufficiently high 
standard of values without the possibility of 
reference to first-class works of art. If the 
present calm continues, would it not be possible 
to hold short-term exhibitions of some of our 
buried treasures, as the National Gallery has 
begun with the late Earl of Crawford’s 
Rembrandt ? They would refresh our memory, by 
presenting a few first-class works of art. There 
must be many in the country that are not irre- 
placeable and yet would afford great pleasure 
to the public, which has been deprived ofa sight 
of them for two-and-a-half vears. M. C. 
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CONTRASTS OF ESSEX 


By CLIFFORD BAX 


E find ourselves becoming fond of 

certain places not only because of 

their beauty or their historic inter- 

est, but quite as much _ because 
associations have gathered about 
them. If anyone were to ask me which part 
of my native land I most love, I should 
probably answer ‘‘ the Wiltshire-Somerset bor- 
der,’’ and the reason would be that I lived there 
in my earlier twenties, occupying a beautiful 
little manor house and never imagining that 
we should need to fight a war. 

Moreover, it was there, in the green and 
royalist country around Bath, that year after 
year I played country-house cricket and made 
friendships which have lasted through life. I 
doubt if there are any folk in all Britain who 
have kindlier hearts and friendlier manners than 
the people of the West Country. 

But, of course, it is quite easy to imagine 
how deeply attached a man might become to the 
Yorkshire dales, or the winding villages of 
Sussex, or the Lake District or most parts of 
happy-looking Kent. Sir John Squire has 
written with wistful affection of his native 
Devon; Tennyson loved Lincolnshire; Swin- 
burne hymned the wild magnificence of North- 
umberland : nor can I leave the matter without 
saying just one word about the delight which I 
have experienced from acquaintance with the 
slumbrous, pastoral, ever-golden country around 
Warwick and Stratford-on-Avon. To my eye 
the Elizabethans appear to have left it only a 
few weeks ago: and as for Compton Wynyates, 
it is the most lovely home I have seen in any 
country. 

Except for Thaxted, I knew little of Essex 
until comparatively lately: and, thinking it 
over, I see now that a man’s knowledge of 
England is largely a perquisite of friendship. 


happy 


THAXTED CHURCH SPIRE SEEN THROUGH THE LANE 
BESIDE THE MOOT HALL 


“* Large, lovely and luminous,” the church has been called 


a country cathedral 
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FINCHINGFIELD, A BEAUTY-SPOT OF ESSEX 


“ But this village is already showing marks of sophistication” 


For instance, I used to go down to Thaxted in 
1916 and during the next few years, because 
Gustav Holst was living there —in a 
pretty two-gabled Charles II cottage. 
Now, Thaxted church is so large, lovely and 
luminous that even a diehard sceptic who 
enters it might well find himself half way 
in love with religion. I wonder who first 
called it ‘‘a country cathedral ’’? There 
could be no _ apter 
description. 

And then there is 
the village itself, with 
its antique inn and its 
row of five thin houses 
which date, I think, 
from the ornate period 
of Edward IV. I was 
lucky indeed to obtain 
my first impressions of 
Essex—then actually 
an unpopular county— 
from staying with one 
of my greatest friends 
in one of the noblest 
villages to be found 
there. 

What is more, my 
luck held and _ still 
holds. The changes 
and chances of our 
mortal life caused Gus- 
tav to leave Thaxted 
and to settle again in 
his beloved Hammer- 
smith ; but I was not 
to lose touch with 
Essex, for almost im- 
mediately I found an- 
other composer who 
lived in that Cinder- 
ella-county and who 
gave me opportunities 
of knowing it much 
better. 

Armstrong Gibbs 
had pitched his tent in 
another “‘ beauty-spot”’ 
—that is to say, among 
the wooded hills of 
Danbury. I daresay 
some landscape-lovers 
would maintain that 
Finchingfield and the 
surrounding country- 
side is the prettiest 
part of Essex, but 
Finchingfieldis already 
showing marks of 


W.£. Laytor 


sophistication, and I at least would award the 
apple to Danbury. I am not wholly swayed by 
affection for that eupeptic and hilarious com- 
poser, for, apart from its warm green “‘ boweri-; 
ness,’’ Danbury means much to any man for 
whom history has the enchantment of music. 
There in the Danes’ Burgh we may easily re- 
imagine some of those ‘‘wild centuries’ through 
which the rose ‘‘roves back’’; and there is also 
something of exhilaration in the knowledge 
that, so many generations afterwards, the sturdy 
men of Danbury prepared with such energy to 
resist the Napoleonic invasion. 

Time in his wayward manner ultimately 
blew Gibbs and me in different directions, and, 
although I had so happy an acquaintance with 
a few parts of the county, I had no cause or 
fair excuse for going back there. I might have 
missed almost the whole of Essex if, some five 
or six years ago, I had not found yet another 
friend who lived in the county and, fortunately, 
on the opposite side of it. I say ‘‘fortunately” 
because this meant that I was to become familiar 
with the very different Essex which lies along 
the Hertfordshire border. ~ 

People shunned Essex for a very long time. 
In fact, we could rightly say that it has at- 
tracted a kind of personal affection only during 
the last ten years; and the reasons for its pre- 
vious unpopularity are plainer than ever any 
pikestaff was. In order to get there, you had 
first to go through the grime and hurly-burly of 
the City; you had then to catch your train at 
the gauntest of London’s railway stations; and 
next you had to see through your carriage- 
window some of the ugliest slums which even 
the industrial age committed. Not until you 
first sight the River Lee can you explain to 
yourself why you set out upon so Stygian 4 
journey. 

And the approach by car is equally de- 
pressing. When he wrote the line “ miles 01 
miles on miles of desolation,’’ Swinburne wa 
not picturing the Seven Sisters Road and th 
long dismal drive which follows it, but he mig] 
have had it in mind: yet, even that nightmar 
of bricks and mortar does come to an end, an 
at last you find yourself journeying through th 
ancient and ever-changing majesty of Eppin 
Forest. You drive through that  gloriou 
demesne, and, on the farther side, there is th 
sweet, simple, rustical face of Essex greeting yo 
with a smile. 

It is truly astonishing that a county whic! 
partly sinks. into London and which contain 
two holiday-resorts so immensely popular a 
Southend and Clacton should all the same b 
still in its general character so rural and un 
spoiled. Gentler in colour and contour thar 
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N INN, SAFFRON WALDEN, 
HERE CROMWELL STAYED 


hat charm still clings to Walden 
h its pargetted houses and many 
narrow lanes!” 


rfolk or Suffolk, much less tamed 

i “developed” than Kent, or Surrey 

Sussex, this unpretentious county can 

|] show us a fair picture of country 
liie as it has been in England since even 
the Normans were new-comers. 

Another delightful surprise in store 
for anyone who thinks of exploring 
Essex carefully is the extraordinary dif- 
ference between the east and the west; 
nor do I know of any spot at which the 
twain can be said to meet. In the east 
there is all that forlorn loveliness of 
vast sands and glimmering inlets of sea 
water across which, long ago, tramped 
and splashed the dauntless Roman and 
the vile marauding Dane. There, up on 
one of the loneliest ledges of England, 
not far from Tillingham, you may find 
St. Peter’s-on-the-Wall: a tiny plain 
barn-like church built upon the ruins of 
a Roman wall and partly, indeed, of the 
Roman bricks. In the ferocious and 
heathenish seventh century St. Chad 
arrived here, firmly intending to civilise 
us; and there his little holy building 
still stands up bravely. 

But, indeed, you cannot taste of 
that landscape, looking out toward the 
dangers of the North Sea—that land- 
scape with its melancholy wateriness, 
its crying sea-birds and its memories of 
our barbaric forefathers—without recog - 
nising within yourself the bitter-sweet 
and world-wide emotion which made 
Virgil speak of lachrymae rerum, the tears 
of things, and caused Wordsworth to 
hear in an old ballad some undertone 
of “old unhappy far-off things, and 
battles long ago.” 

The same sense of human antiquity 

nd human courage must catch the imag- 
nation of anyone on his first arrival at 
laldon. It is, I believe, a charming 
rendezvous for sailing-men, but Maldon 
S pre-eminently and for all time the 
scene of that fortnight-long struggle be- 
tween the Dane and the Saxon which is 
ringingly reported in the old Song of the 
Fight at Maldon. The Saxons lost—and 
how piteous-proud are the words of one 
old Essex veteran, who cried out: 
Here lies my lord, all down-hewn, 
A good man in the dust. Ever may he 
mourn 
Who now from this war-play thinks to go! 
I am old of life: I will not go; 
But beside my lord, 
Beside so dear a man, I think to lie. 
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This wild coast-portion of Essex has, I some- 
times feel, more distinction than any other part 
of the county; but what charm there is in the 
long green strip that runs from world-forgotten 
Berden to Ongar and the Forest. And 
what charm still clings to Saffron Walden with 
its grand old inn (where Cromwell stayed), its 
pargetted houses and those many narrow lanes 
which seem still to be storing up the sunshine 
of Elizabethan summers. I never visit Walden 
but it puts me in mind of a sleek, old, highly 
favoured tabby, sunning himself at the foot of 
the pear trees. Saffron Walden is a very stroke- 
able place. 
ANTIQUE MAGNIFICENCE 

Nobody in his senses would dream of strok- 
ing the huge italianate mansion at Audley End 
or the eight-storeyed Towers at Layer Marney. 
These, like New Hall (at Boreham End), are too 
august; and an Essex man may well be proud of 
their antique magnificence. I wonder, though, 
how far he appreciates his luck in possessing so 
many ‘“‘crumps.’’ A crump is, of course, a 
circular earthwork, scooped out by ancient 
Britons, and in some places, especially along the 
Hertfordshire fringe, you may find two or three 
of them within a few miles of one another. Into 
these moated encampments the Britons hurried 
their cattle, their women and their children as 
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soon as ever the news came that some bewoaded 
Hitler had exhausted his patience. 

The Essex man has many gentle, melodious 
landscapes for which he should give thanks, and 
numberless ancient mansions of which he should 
be proud: but he has also one possession of 
which no other Briton can boast—‘‘the oldest 
recorded town in Great Britain.’’ 


SUPERB OLD ARISTOCRAT 


Colchester is not merely a handsome, com- 
fortable town in which, once a year, fortunate 
aldermen swallow oysters. Colchester is like 
some superb old aristocrat who refuses to go to 
sleep even though the rest of the company may 
be yawning; for it was here that our home-bred 
Boadicea routed the strong Roman garrison 
which had been in occupation for eighteen years; 
and even now you may find in England’s oldest 
town so much Roman masonry and so many 
Roman relics that you can easily understand 
how, in those far-off days, our small island must 
have seemed less likely than, shall we say, Sicily, 
to proliferate a world-wide empire. 

If you learn to know Essex intimately. you 
will love both her demure charm and her proven 
valour. She and Kent have been England’s two 
fists, hitting out at all invaders for more than 
2,000 years. Essex is one of our heroic counties. 


ere ake me 
ies 





THE EIGHT-STOREYED TOWERS AT LAYER MARNEY 
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WALL SURFACES 


ANCIENT USAGE AND MODERN CARE 
By F. C. EELES 


The Honorary Secretary of the Central Council for the Care of 

Churches discusses the Victorian misconception of mediaeval 

aims and practice in construction. and the best methods of 
repair for beauty and safety 


HERE is one subject in connection 
with old buildings, whether eccle- 
siastical, civil, or domestic, about 
which there is still a great deal of 
misconception. This is the treatment of the 
surfaces of walls. It is largely a product of 
the mistaken views adopted and acted upon 
by the Gothic Revivalists of the Victorian 
period. The results of their misunderstanding 
of ancient methods are not only a disfigure- 
ment to a large proportion of our ancient 
buildings but are actually leading to wide- 
spread, if slow, disintegration of stonework. 


For many years past we have tend- 
ed to think in terms of material and of 
texture rather than of design. We have 


looked for the esthetic effects of worn and 
tinted stonework rather than for outlines, 
mouldings, and decoration, and we have 
resented expanses of smooth, or compara- 
tively smooth, surfaces. The traditional sur- 
face of a wall, however, before the nineteenth 
century, was, with certain special exceptions 
to be referred to later, more or less smooth, 
the builders thinking in terms of the supre- 
macy of the architectural features of the 
building standing out from the featureless 
and severe background. This surface was 
produced in two ways. If good stone were 
plentiful and labour could be afforded, the 
wall was built with carefully dressed stones, 
squared and laid in courses, in the manner 
known to builders as ashlar. If suitable 


stone were hard to come by, and if money and 
labour were scarce, the main part of the walls 
was built of rough material, rendered on the 
surface with the mortar with which the walls 
were constructed, made more or less smooth 





and finished with limewash. In both cases, 
the effect obtained was similar. The moulded 
stones, the windows, string courses, and other 
ornamental features stood out in prominence 
against this neutral background. The south 
side of the beautiful Gloucestershire church of 
North Cerney (Fig. 1) shows a homogeneous 
structure in which the architectural features 
are well seen. But the smooth background of 
the walls is made in three ways. The south 
wall of the nave is plastered or rough cast. 
The lower part of the tower is fairly smooth 
coursed rubble, flush-pointed and _ lime 
washed, while the south transept is built of 
very finely jointed ashlar. 

In the nineteenth century, when people 
began to appreciate the architecture of the 
Gothic period, there came a desire to expose all 
stonework. The Victorians do not seem to 
have realised that the rougher type of wall 
was not intended to be exposed. Regardless 
of the practice of the ancient builders, they 
took off remains of the original coating, or 
subsequent coatings with which the walls had 
been repaired, and they pointed up the rough 
or semi-rough stonework beneath with great 
ingenuity, but with. an effect quite unlike 
that which the original builders intended. 

We naturally ask why this was, and what 
caused them to do it. The chief reasons are 
probably as follows : 

In the renaissance and Georgian periods, 
when Gothic architecture was despised, 
methods of surface repair came into vogue, 
of a somewhat thick and clumsy kind. 
Rough-cast plaster was popular in the 
seventeenth century; cement coverings in 
imitation stonework became fashionable in 


THREE TOWERS CONTRASTING 
ORIGINAL AND IMPROPER 
EFFECTS OF SURFACE TEXTURE 


2.—Original flint and ashlar chequerwork. 
Bere Regis, Dorset 
3.—Lias decaying after improper stripping. 
Kewstoke, Somerset 
4.—Rough ashlar of dark colour always 
exposed. Kentisbeare, Devon 
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1—NORTH CERNEY. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Walls with original smooth surface as 
background to architectural features 


the eighteenth. The nineteenth century 
found many of these in a state of disrepair. 
The men who put them on_ had little 
care for the work of the Gothic builders; 
they destroyed many of their decorative 
features, and covered others. The Victorian 
restorers, faced with the problem of repair, 
also found that the removal of later coverings 
disclosed valuable work beneath that ought 
never to have been covered up. Hence the 
fashion grew of removing wall coverings, in 
the hope of finding and exposing interesting 
work long and improperly hidden. It is 
perfectly true that many of these later wall 
coverings were of an unsatisfactory kind, 
and some were in a state of decay. Their 
removal was justified, and the exposure of 
features that never ought to have been 
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SHELTON, BEDFORDSHIRE 


The rough rubble external walls flush-pointed and finished with thick limewash; interior finished smooth with limewash in medieval way 


iden was a great advantage, and enhanced 
» interest of the buildings. The mistake 
is in the misunderstanding of the proper 
atment of the walls, and in the failure to 
lace the right sort of covering. In many 
es, the later coverings were serving their 
irpose, and should never have been removed, 
yugh here and there hidden features could 
ive been opened out. In only too many 
ses, remains of the original coverings them- 
lves were quite improperly taken away, 
(or the skinning of walls had become the 
ishion. It had become the “correct” 


architectural mode which 
comply with. 

Another consideration which weighed 
greatly with the Victorians was the fact that 
certain walls were built in such a way as to 
produce a definite effect in design and colour. 
This treatment, called in the nineteenth 
century polychrome, was exceptional, but 
they seem to have confused it with normal 
practice. 


everyone must 


INTERIORS 

A great stimulus was given in the direc 
tion of wall-stripping by the condition of 
churches. Here, perhaps, more than in other 
buildings, it was necessary to carry out drastic 
repairs, and often to remove accretions of 
plaster and whitewash, which had _ been 
allowed by ignorant people to obscure archi- 
tectural features of value. However much we 
may deplore the destruction of fine renais- 
sance work by the men of the Gothic revival 
we must admit that a very great deal of harm 


7.—(Left) WRINGTON, SOMERSET 
A rich interior retaining original wall surface 
8.—( Right) OUNDLE, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
Stripped walls looking restless and dingy 
9.—( Below left) WINGERWORTH, DERBY. 
An untouched medieval interior with early 
chancel arch (compare Fig. 11) 
10.—( Below right) WITHYCOMBE, 
SOMERSET 


A sad example, in contrast, of skinned walls 
deadening the richly carved screen 


had been done by the earlier obliteration of 
Gothic features under Puritan influences. 
The satisfaction which was felt at the undoing 
of mischief of this kind, stimulated people 
to go so far that in their desire to show 
medieval walling in the insides of churches 
they actually destroyed innumerable wall 
paintings in the process of removing the 
plaster on which they were depicted. 

This mishandling of wall surfaces reached 
its worst in the treatment of the interiors of 
churches. In the case of the great buildings 
with walls internally faced with ashlar, the 
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11.—Skinned walls pointed with dark cement. 


Little Lemington. (compare Fig. 9) 


result was not so serious. The smooth wall 
surface remained; very likely it had been 
covered with excessive, and therefore, dis- 
figuring coats of wash, difficult to remove 
without clearing everything away. This was 
the case in most of the cathedrals, but the 
architects of those days were not content to 
stop there, and they copied these methods, not 
only in churches with internal walls of reason- 
ably good stonework, but in cases where the 
inside of the building was finished with the 
roughest of coarse rubble work (Figs. 10, 11). 
These walls they pointed up like the external 
walls, with the result that, over wide areas 
of the Midlands and the North of England, 
we find churches where the walls are dark and 
dingy. This causes the windows to look 
staring, the details of the roofs and mouldings 
cannot be seen (Fig. 8), and the eye is dis- 
tracted from the architectural features of the 
building, by the restless lines of stonework, 
where every stone is surrounded with point- 
ing, which may be ribbon-like, or “V” 
shaped, but is always hideous (Figs. 12, 13). 
The iniquity of the removal of surface dress- 
ing has been the subject of innumerable 
warnings issued by the Church authorities, 
during the last 20 years, and it is not too 
much to say that this practice has now been 
stopped throughout most parts of the country. 

Nothing has done more to inflame 
educated opinion against Victorian restoration 


12.—North Wingfield. The monument’s 
crockets lost in a maze of pointing 


methods than this practice, and yet it is 
still hard to eradicate the popular idea that 
it is the correct thing. This may be due to the 
fact that certain nineteenth-century arch- 
zologists favoured it because they wanted to 
be able to compare different types of masonry, 
regardless of the purpose for which they were 
put there. In actual fact, essential features 
can be sufficiently exposed, if the plastering 
is done close to the surface in the ancient 
way (Fig. 18). The limewash covering can be 
skimmed over any stonework which it is 
desired not wholly to hide (Figs. 6, 19). 

Of course, it is true that much plaster and 
cement wall covering of the more recent 
periods is ugly and harsh to look at. There 
was the practice of about a century ago of a 
thick cement coating marked with lines to 
imitate ashlar stonework. And then there was 
the ordinary thick nineteenth-century plaster 
with an absolutely level surface and a gritty 
finish. While limewash improves the appear- 
ance of this, nothing is really satisfactory, 
save a return to the old method of the thin 
coat of lime and sand plaster, with its wavy 
or uneven surface following to a slight extent 
the irregularities of the stonework beneath. 
In writing this, we have had chiefly in mind 
the treatment of internal walls. And here it 


14.—WOOLPIT, SUFFOLK 
Close-up of flint flush work—a design in stone 
with filling of split black flints 


15.—NETTESWELL, ESSEX 
Flint wall stripped, with Victorian pointing. 
(The brick panel fifteenth century) 


16.—COSTESSEY, NORFOLK 
Early flintwork, with original surface formed 
of the mortar in which the flints are embedded 
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13.—Elmley Castle. The classical monumer 
ruined by restless background 


is the replastering of improperly skinne: 
church interiors that is urgent. As far as 
houses are concerned, the simple needs of 
everyday use have saved interior plaster 
work to a large extent. But the problem of 
the exterior, with the restless network of 
pointing and the slow decay of the stone, is 
quite as urgent in the house as in the church. 
In both houses and churches we often find 
the skinning confined to the quoins of window 
jambs. For some reason the Victorians 
believed these should be exposed, with the 
result that we have strange dark lines of long 
and short stones, looking rather like the 
teeth of some colossal ratchet or cog-wheel. 
It is true that in ancient masonry we find 
quoins set a little in advance of the sur- 
rounding rubble so that the plaster could be 
brought to an even finish with them, but they 
were not left exposed. One of the writer's 
earliest recollections was seeing a mason 
scraping the quoins inside a church window 
and taking off medieval decorative painting 
on the thin wash which covered the stone- 
work, 


FLINTWORK 


The chief exceptions to the normal media- 
val practice of treating wall surfaces as plain 
background against which the architectural 
features stood in relief, were attempts at 
surface ornamentation, though some were 
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conditioned by the exigencies of 
particular materials. Most important 
of these was flintwork. The earlier 
masons in the flint districts built 
their walls like coarse concrete, be-_ 
tween wooden boards and finished 
vith coats of limewash (Fig. 16). 
ater, a less uneven surface was 
»rmed by splitting the flints, but still 
1e flints were not prepared for expos- 
re. In the fourteenth century, 
ere came the practice of splitting 
id squaring flints and setting them 
definite courses, alternating with 
nds of ashlar stonework, or chequer 
rk, flints and stones arranged like 
chess board (Fig. 2). Then we get 
rge expanses of walling made of 
ked split flints squared and set in 
irses. This produced new develop- 
nts in the treatment of wall 
‘faces. Black flints were chosen, 
refully squared and laid in courses 
e ashlar; or flints were mixed in 
our, not squared but laid in such a 
y that there is no doubt they were 
ended to be shown. In parts of 
ltshire and Dorset there exists a mixture of 
t and more or less dressed stone. Then 
East Anglia, there grew up the practice of 
at is called flush-work ornamentation : 
signs and even inscriptions carried out in a 
ixture of stone and flint (Fig. 14). 
A parallel development went on in some 
.ces with other stones of contrasting colours. 
Northamptonshire, the rich dark brown 
mstone was used in contrasting bands with 
light-coloured oolite. And in many areas 
there is reason to believe the contrast between 
the dark stone of the walls and the light 
stone of the dressings was_ intentional. 
Some think this was the case with the 
blue lias and the yellow Ham Hill stone 
in Somerset. But in these cases of a stone 
with a decaying surface, like lias, it is 
more probable that in many cases the walls 
were covered with a thin coat of plaster and 
whitened (Fig. 3). In North Devon there are 
cases of a small type of rough ashlar carried 
out in dark-coloured stone which was almost 
certainly exposed (Fig. 4). Farther west, the 
use of granite from Dartmoor and Cornwall 
fostered a type of massive ashlar work that 
was exposed, while the Tudor brickwork of 
Essex and East Anglia was usually, though 
not always, exposed, and sometimes treated 
in a decorative manner (Fig. 17). 

The nineteenth-century mistake was to 
assume that the rougher 
types of ashlar or coursed 
rubble, let alone the common 
or random rubble, fell into 
the same category as the 
ornamental wall surfaces we 
have been considering 
(Fig. 3). 

It is not impossible that 
the greater expanses of plain 
surface were ornamented, 
with colour decoration as 
may be seen in parts of the 
Continent. External colour 
decoration was practised we 
knowon sculpture. The best 
remaining example is per- 
hops the west doorway of 

‘eter Cathedral. But some 
dence of external painting 
| the plaster coverings of 
lls comes to us from 
study of consecration 
asses. English liturgical 
2 required twelve of these 
tside as well as inside; 
1ere they were carved in 
one they often remain. 
t what of all the others? 





17.—SHELTON, NORFOLK 


A fine example of decorative brick and stone construction the 





18.—MONK SHERBORNE, HAMPSHIRE 


Interesting architectural features exhibited 
in an otherwise properly covered wall 





19.—NORTON, WORCESTERSHIRE 
How a rough wall can be improved by limewashing without the expense 
of plaster 
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They must have been painted on the 
plaster coverings which have gone. 
And if crosses, then probably other 
subjects. 


TREATMENT AND REMEDIES 


What is to be done to wall 
surfaces.now? Many look wrong; 
many are deteriorating. As regards 
interiors of churches, the Central 
Council has repeatedly said that those 
improperly denuded of plaster will 
have to be covered again. No doubt 
parochial church councils will learn 
this in course of time, as sounder 
knowledge and better taste become 
more widespread. 

The first thing is to cover the 
worst type of skinned rubble: the 
smoother surfaces are less urgent. 
An illustration from Norton in 
Worcestershire (Fig. 19) shows what 
can be done to improve a moderately 
rough wall by limewashing without 
expense of plaster. Monk 

Sherborne, Hampshire (Fig. 18) 

shows how interesting architectural 
features can be exhibited in an otherwise 
properly covered wall. 

The question of dressed stonework is one 
which requires special consideration in each 
case. No doubt many arcades now exposed 
were originally coated with a thin wash and 
treated with colour. In most cases, it is 
probably better to leave the arcades exposed. 
But the exposure of a lot of irritating cog- 
wheel-like quoins is wrong. 

The exteriors are the most serious 
problem. Here again circumstances may 
alter cases. Broadly it is true to say, as in 
the case of interiors, the walls should be 
treated as the original builders would have 
done. Yet here we have a flint wall at 
Netteswell in Essex laboriously pointed up 
by the Victorians (Fig. 15). The flints are 
hard and so is the pointing. It is better to 
leave the wall than to pull it about. So with 
a roughish ashlar wall, no doubt covered 
originally ; the stone is hard, and it is probably 
sufficient to flush-point it and leave it at that. 
But when we come to decaying stone, or 
rubble of the rougher type, usually with bad 
pointing, then re-covering becomes essential, 
and the architect must decide the form 
it must take. It may be flush-pointed, 
and finished with thick limewash, as at 
Shelton, Bedfordshire (Fig. 5), or it may 
be necessary to provide a thin covering of 
rough cast. 

It is essential that 
pointing should be done in 
the right way. Nothing is 
more deleterious than the 
use of cement, save in a very 
small proportion and mixed 
with lime. Cement sets too 
sharply and its chemical 
effect is bad for many kinds 
of stone. Sand used should 
be clean and coarse, and the 
whole finished with a brush 
and not marked out in any 
way. 
When good moulded 
stonework once coloured, 
then covered in a disfiguring 
way, has latterly been clean- 
ed and exposed by restorers, 
it is probably best to leave 
it. Yet it is not right 
to leave expanses of walls 
stripped or dingy in the 
Victorian way. Broadly 
speaking, it is a sound 
principle to treat wall sur- 
faces as the original builders 
intended. 















AN ONION CROP IN 
AT NYMANS, SUSSEX 


The plants have not been thinned but are being allowed 
to make medium-sized bulbs 


ITH the opening of another season, 

gardeners everywhere are setting 

about their task as food producers 

with characteristic speed and 
thoroughness. Already those who have heated 
greenhouses and frames at their disposal have 
doubtless made a start with their seed-sowing 
programme, beginning with such crops as 
tomatoes, carrots, turnips, peas, beet, leeks and 
onions with a view 10 ensuring early supplies. 
Of all these, none is perhaps more important 
than the onion. 

The experience of last season should have 
taught the novice many things about this crop, 
and nothing moreimportant than that it demands 
good cultivation. It is safe to say that no other 
vegetable responds more generously to good 
treatment than the onion. It is hopeless to 
expect a good crop without adequate ground 
preparation. More than half the battle in 
growing good onions lies in selecting a site 
which is open to full sun and has been deeply 
dug or trenched, if possible in the autumn, and 
enriched with a generous dressing of animal 
manure. Those who have been unable to take 
advantage of the open weather during autumn 
to complete the work of preparation should 
make a start without delay, digging the ground 
deeply and adding short rotten manure at the 
bottom and a scattering of bone meal as the 
work proceeds. If the soil is on the heavy side, 
apply a dressing of hydrated lime, a handful to 
the square vard, which will greatly assist in 
improving the texture. Some growers prefer 
to leave over the manuring of the bed until 
it is being forked over prior to planting out 
the ‘seedlings, and as an alternative to bone 
meal, apply a dressing of superphosphate with 
sulphate ot potash in addition. 
As the latter is now unobtain- 
able in pure form, wood ashes 
make an excellent substitute. 

The same procedure should 
be adopted when sowing is being 
done outside. It may be pointed 
out, however, that the best 
results are obtained by sowing 
in boxes under glass in a tem- 
perature of 50-55 deg. F. this 
month and transplanting the 
seedlings, after being hardened 
off, into a bed in early April. 
This method is more economi- 
cal with seed (an important 
point in these days) and usually 
produces much finer bulbs with 
better keeping qualities. Those 
who have no facilities for raising 
their own seedlings can purchase 
transplants at a few shillings 
per 100 ready for going out into 
the open ground in late March 
or April. If outside sowing 
is practicable, the ground should 
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THE INVALUABLE ONION 


LATE SPRING IN THE GARDEN 
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AN ONION BED IN THE TRIAL GROUNDS OF MESSRS. 


BOOTS, NOTTINGHAM, IN SUMMER 


be finally prepared in March and a fine surface 
tilth obtained by cross raking, treading down 
in the process and levelling by using a large 
wooden rake. Draw the drills about half an inch 
deep and a foot apart, and sow thinly, allowing 
about 1 oz. of seed to every 50 yard run of drill, 
although with good seed and:careful sowing, it 
will go much further than this. After sowing, 
close the drills with the feet; give the bed a tread- 
ing and afinalraking. When planting in April, set 
the seedlings about six inches apart in the rows, 
planting them with a trowel not too deep, and 
water them in. At this distance apart good 
sized bulbs should be produced. 

Some three weeks or so after sowing, the 
seedlings should appear, and once they are above 
ground, dust up and down the rows on each 
side of the seedlings, forming an inch wide 
ribbon, with 4 per cent. calomel dust as a pre- 
ventive against onion fly, following with 
another dressing two or three weeks later. There 
has been a great deal of experiment of late years 
to discover the best means of checking this 
pest, and dusting with 4 per cent. calomel 
during the seedling stage and immediately after 
planting out the seedlings, followed by a second 
dressing, has been found to give the best 
results. Nothing is more important in the early 
stages of growth than to keep the hoe going 
between the rows to check weeds and encourage 
quick growth. A dressing of old soot will also 
be found beneficial. If mildew should appear, 
a dusting with flowers of sulphur or a copper 
compound like. Shirlan A.G., will check its 
spread. Continue to encourage growth by 
hoeing and dressings of old soot, which also act 
as a deterrent to the onion fly, and give an 
application of a _ good general fertiliser 





ONIONS PUT IN THE SUN TO DRY AND MATURE BEFORE 


BEING 


for use in the winter 


STORED AT CORNWELL MANOR 
They are being tied in small bunches for hanging up in the store 


Thinning has been carried out here and large bulbs are being 
produced for lifting in the following September 


in early June as a_ further’ stimulant. 

In a favourable season, the crop reaches 
maturity by the middle or end of August, when 
the bed should receive a final hoeing. As the 
foliage begins to change colour, bend the tops 
over, and gently ease up the bulbs with a fork 
to assist ripening. The bulbs can then be lifted 
after a few days, left out in the sun to dry, and 
then placed in a greenhouse on the floor to 
ripen off prior to tying and bunching them and 
putting them in store for the winter. Only good 
solid bulbs should be chosen for storing, any 
bulbs soft at the neck being discarded and all 
bull-necked bulbs being reserved for use as soon 
as possible. This last season many bulbs were 
attacked with neck rot (a fungal infection of the 
tissues) owing to improper ripening, and such 
bulbs should not be stored on any account, as 
they serve as centres of infection and may spoil 
the entire crop. 

Such a vital crop as the onion demands not 
only good cultivation but the best quality seed. 
Although, generally speaking, remarkably little 
progress has been made in the production of 
good quality keeping onions during the last 
50 years, there are plenty of varieties on the 
market, and their numbers have been added to 
since the war by the importation of American 
and Australian varieties, some of which have 
given a good account of themselves under 
conditions here. If seed can be obtained, such 
kinds as Autumn Triumph, Reliance, Up to Date 
and Giant Zittau are well worth growing, as well 
as a selected strain of Ailsa Craig, Bedfordshire 
Champion, James’ Keeping, Danver’s Yellow, 
Wethersfield Red, Southport Red Globe and 
Australian Brown, which is a small onion but an 
excellent keeper. All these have proved to have 
good keeping qualities — the 
most important factor in these 
days. For salad and pickling 
purposes, choice should be made 
from Silver-skinned Pickling, 
which is ready for pulling two 
months after sowing; White |is- 
bon and White Spanish, known 
under various names, and an °x- 
cellent variety tosow thickly < n¢ 


in the spring. Besides these \ 11- 
ieties of what may be called he 
type onion, there are vari us 
other members of the tribe wo th 
growing when there is room. Of 
these, the Welsh Onion and_ he 
Tree Onion, which increases b th 
top and bottom, are both de ‘r- 


and Leeks, both of wt ch 
for some reason or ot er 
have never been so pop! at 
in the south as they are in he 
north and the midlands. 
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A JACKDAWS’ NEST 


Written and Illustrated by ERIC J. HOSKING 


T is not often that the nest of a jackdaw 
is found in a position where it can be photo- 
graphed. Jackdaws are sociable birds, 

% and during the breeding season they seek 

lly country where they can nest in the clefts 
rocks, or they select an old wood in which 
» many ancient trees with plenty of holes. 
ternatively there are cathedrals or churches 
ch a belfry or other access to the interior of 
roof, and in such sites as these several jack- 
vs may nest in close proximity. 

It can be imagined, however, that such 
ting places do not lend themselves to an 
nterrupted view of the nest, such as is essen- 

to photography. Therefore, when a local 
me Guard reported jackdaws nesting in an 

disused mill in East Anglia last May, I 
no time in investigating. ; 

This mill was used as a watch-tower, and 
ess to the dome was obtained by climbing 
» narrow ladders inside the building. The 
mber of the Home Guard, not being acquain- 

with the habits of birds and believing 
iself to be alone, was taken aback when he 
ird a sudden, almost human “ Jack, Jack”’ 
ning from the eerie darkness. His composure 
further disturbed when he received a sharp 
w on the face, and the incident caused a 
tain amount of excitement until the jack- 
vs were discovered as the culprits. 

There were three nests in the mill, two 
ng concealed from view round the cowling; 
’ third, however, was built on the platform, 
which the great wheel was attached. This 
st was a large structure, measuring nearly 

Git. across, and was composed of more than a 
barrow-load of sticks, bits of paper, cloth, 
string, pieces of glass, and much other material 
which the builders had found. In spite of the 

heterogeneous nature of the main structure the 

ining of the nest was very carefully selected, 





deig composed of soft hair, sheep’s wool, fur 


{ down, all beautifully woven together. It 
s evident that the building of this nest must 
ve been a formidable task, and it would be 
eresting to know why the birds expended 
sh energy when perhaps a tenth of the effort 
uld have given them equal comfort. 
Only three eggs were laid, and these 
itched on May 18. The tiny chicks were 
sly creatures, scantily covered in short grey 
wn; their eyes were closed. As I touched 
1e side of the nest each of the young stretched 
ipwards, opened its mouth—purplish pink in 
lour, and out of all proportion to the rest of 
e body—and begged for food. 





a0, 


When the chicks 
were five days old I 
visited them again, 
taking my camera, 
and, as the interior of 
the mill was nearly 
dark, flashlight appa- 
ratus. I concealed 
myself behind a screen 
of hessian and waited. 
It was not until my 
wife had descended 
the eight flights of 
steps to ground level 
and had walked away 
that I heard the jack- 
daws approaching. 
They alighted on the 
outside of the dome, 
called to each other, 
and a few minutes 


later one made its way through the cow- 
ling, but owing to its dark colour and 
poor light, I could not see it. Suddenly 


the three chicks started to clamour for food, 
and I could just vaguely discern that they 
were being fed. It seemed to me that the 
parent inserted its bill into the throat of a 
chick and ejected the food which it carried in 
the throat-pouch. Each of the chicks seemed 
to receive a helping. I released the syn- 
chronised flash and camera-shutter, expecting 
the sudden light to startle the old bird and 
cause it to fly away, but, as far as I could make 
out, it took no notice, and, after the meal was 
finished, it settled down to brood. 

For some time after this I could hear other 
jackdaws going to and from their nests but 
my bird remained brooding. Then quite close 
to it another jackdaw called, and for a few 
moments a ‘“‘conversation’’ ensued. 




























(Above) EVER-OPEN 
MOUTHS IN 4THE 
6FT.-WIDE NEST 


(Right) 

OLDER AND MUCH 
STRONGER. 
The chicks clamour 
for the food brought 
by their parent 
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THE JACKDAW ARRIVES WITH FOOD FOR THE 
NEW-BORN CHICKS 


A difficulty about flashlight photography is 
that after each exposure the flash-bulb has to 
be changed, and to do this you have either to 
show a hand, or swing the bulb-holder round to 
bring it down behind the screen. Whichever 
course is taken there is great danger that the 
bird will be frightened and leave the nest, 
probably for quite a long time. Therefore I had 
decided not to attempt to change flash-bulbs 
until after the bird had fed and left the mill. 
It was because of this that I failed to obtain a 
picture of the two parent birds together. 

When the chicks were 17 days old they 
were fed every 20 to 25 minutes, though it 
depended upon the quantity of food brought 
whether one, two, or all three received a share. 
1 noticed that much of the food was now carried 
in the bill, and not in the throat-pouch, as 
previously. Unfortunately the light was not 
good enough to enable me to identify the food; 
except on one occasion, when I discerned an 
earthworm. 


A later examination of the nest revealed 
such creatures as woodlice, beetles, and a slug 
which had probably been dropped during the 
feeding. By this time the chicks were feather- 
ing, this being especially noticeable on the 
wings; their eyes were open, and they spent 
much time in exercising and preening. They 
were not brooded during daytime, though still 
covered during the night. 

When 28 days old the chicks would leave 
the nest for short periods, and wander about 
the inside of the mill dome learning to fly by 
leaping into the air and flapping their wings 
vigorously. When I last saw them they were 
31 days old, and able to fly about the limited 
space of the mill interior ; they would, there- 
fore, be almost ready to take their first flight 
into the outside world. 

I gathered that this was the first occasion 
on which jackdaws had nested in this mill, 
and that previously it was the regular breeding 
place of a pair of barn owls. 
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A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


HAVE just had a welcome letter from a 

young friend of mine. He may be insulted 

or possibly flattered by being termed young, 

but, as he first played for Cambridge thirty- 
one years after I played for the last time, he will 
understand. He is greatly and justifiably elated 
because, wandering through a West Country 
town, he saw in an old book shop a golf Bad- 
minton and bought it for what Mr. Chevy Slime 
would call ‘“‘the ridiculous amount’’ of six- 
pence. It is not a first edition, but of a reason- 
ably ancient vintage, 1893. Therefore, I hope 
it contains in the Celebrated Golfers chapter such 
venerable figures as Sir Robert Hay, Mr. 
Goddard, Mr. Condie and above all the great 
Captain James Campbell Stewart of the 72nd 
Highlanders. Youth will, unfortunately, be 
served and, much as I imagine old murderers in 
the Chamber of Horrors are melted down and 
converted into newer ones, so these heroes of 
antiquity have made room in later editions for 
modern persons, some of them even younger 
than I am! 

At present my friend is rather in the state of 
mind of the late President Garfield, who loved 
Pickwick so much that he never could bear the 
notion of having no more of it to read. Therefore 
when he was assassinated, a little, | think, under 
the age of fifty, he still had not heard of Mr. 
Pickwick’s retirement to Dulwich or Sam’s 
marriage to Mary, and the two small boys, whom 
their grandfather would have described as ‘‘ the 
consekens 0’ the manoover.’’ So my friend 
describes himself as ‘‘like a boy with a delicious 
box of candies; uncertain whether to start 
in a leisurely and gentlemanly fashion and work 
his way through, or lift the dividing layers 
and fish out what promise to be the biggest and 
most succulent mouthfuls.’’ At present he has 
contented himself with poring over the pictures; 
wondering, as others have wondered, at the 
high right elbow of the figure in The Top of the 
Swing as it Should Be and gloating over The Man 
to Back, who is doctoring himself, before playing 
off for a medal, with half a bottle of champagne 
and a beef-steak pie. The champagne, he says, 
is about the only golfing ‘“‘ cure ’’ that he has not 
tried and he thinks of making the experiment. 

There is one respect in which his copy will 
be a far more perfect one than mine, though I 
do not regret it. I was about fifteen when I 
acquired mine and I instantly cut out all the 
pictures by Harry Furniss, save only those which 
were embedded in the text and so were irre- 
movable. They seemed to me facetious to the 
point of vulgarity and wholly out of keeping, 
and so I plied a ruthless scissors. Does this imply 
an undue solemnity on my juvenile part, a lack 
of sense of humour on so serious a subject as 
golf? If so, I lack it still, for my maturer judg- 
ment of those pictures is precisely the same as 
my youthful one; I cannot abide them. Unfor- 
tunately, however, my puritan zeal carried me 
too far in a single instance, for I also cut out one 
picture by Mr. Thomas Hodge, which I now 
regret. It was called The Dawn of Golf, and 
represented a tiny boy ina sailor suit, armed with 
a tiny club. I know to-day, or believe myself 
to know, that the small boy grew up into my 
now comparatively venerable friend, Sir Guy 
Campbell, and I wish I had not been so pre- 
cipitate. 

All the Badminton pictures have been my 
familiar companions for so many years that I 
find it hard to believe that all other golfers do 
not know them as well as I do. Of course that 
is not so, and so there is one thing about them 
I have always regretted. They would be much 
more interesting to a younger generation if they 
were labelled with the names of the golfers they 
represent. To take an obvious example, there 
may even be those who do not know that the 
figure in all the drawings in the chapter on 
Elementary Instruction, is that of the author, 
Mr. Horace Hutchinson himself. They do in- 
justice to his style because they were drawn 
from “ posed’’ and not instantaneous photo- 
graphs, but still Horace it is. No doubt most 
people know that, but if ever there is a new 
edition of the book, it would be as well on 
historical grounds to say so. Then there is Mr. 


Hodge’s, as | always think, fascinating picture 
called The St. Andrews Swing—a tremendously 
long swing judged by the standards of to-day, but 
full of a lithe and lashing grace. It represents 
Hughie Kirkaldy, but there is nothing to tell us 
so, and similarly only those who knew him realise 
that the player approaching “off the left leg’’ 
is Mr. Laidlay. Nameless also is the picture 
called Approaching the Last Hole, which shows 
Mr. Whyte Melville riding his pony, club in hand. 
For that matter we only know by implication 
from the text that he is also represented in 
Golfing Extraordinary, where he is seen in the 
club house with his bottle of beer and his cigar. 

There is a number of small pictures scat- 
tered about in the text which are in need of 
names. There is, for instance, A Champton in 
Difficulties, depicting a gentleman scratching 
his head and looking disconsolately at a ball 
teed up in the branches of a small tree. The 
champion in question is Horace himself. Then 
in the chapter on Nerve and Training there is 
the drawing, with no title at all, of a young 
gentleman, fresh from his bath and clad only 
in a towel, vigorously swinging a club. I have 
always been brought up to believe that this is 
Freddie Tait, though the likeness is not a con- 
spicuously good one. I rather think too, that 
it is he who figures in Agriculture, though it is 
hardly just to the memory of so great a golfer 
that he should be immortalised cutting out so 
great a divot. The Last Hole (St. Andrews), 
which must have been drawn from a photo- 
graph, presents only.rather shadowy figures. 
Old Tom is clearly holding the flag, and I feel 
pretty sure that Mr. Leslie Balfour Melville is 
putting, with Mr. Mure Fergusson as his partner 
looking on; but I should like to be quite sure. 
I wish, too, that I knew who are the players in 
the photograph of the tee shot to the Maiden 
at Sandwich, the old and glorious Maiden in the 


days when the ball had to be hit over the | 
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AN OLD PORTRAIT GALLERY 


topmost pinnacle of that black and terraced face. 
They are not, I fancy, persons of any vast 
celebrity, but it is a pity their names should be 
lost. 

There are four of Mr. Hodge’s drawings in 
which I have never identified the figures. | 
meant to ask Mr. Hutchinson, but alas! I never 
did. Doubtless they all represent personages 
well-known at St. Andrews at that time, but 
that time is over fifty years ago and I am afraid 
there are not many who could now help me. If 
anyone who can chances to read this S.O.S. let 
him take up his pen and write ! One of the fou: 
is that which my young friend has so enjoyed 
The Man to Back; it may be only a fancy por 
trait. Another is Driven Into, showing a gentle- 
man rubbing the calf of his leg and turnin; 
round with a snarl of rage to see who has hi 
him. It might conceivably be Mr. Everard 
who wrote the chapters on Some Celebrate: 
Golfers, but it is not particularly like him. 
third is called In a Sand Bunker. The beardex 
figure looking on while his adversary thwack 
manfully in trouble, must, I feel sure, be a por 
trait, but whose? Lastly there is He Looks at th 
Hole from the Ball—an aged gentleman, als: 
bearded, in a Norfolk jacket and a deer-stalke 
cap, shading his eyes with his hand and study 
ing the line of his putt with agonised attention 
Clearly, he is some particular old gentlemar. 
whom St. Andrews then knew, but I do no 
know now. 

The case of these pictures is only one of th« 
innumerable ones in which people fail in thei 
duty to posterity. There is a time at whic! 
everybody thinks that everybody else knows; 
and then a few years pass and with it a genera 
tion, the old oral tradition is dead and nobody 
knows. I have myself a guilty conscience in one 
small respect. I possess some clubs that have 
mildly interesting histories, in that they have 
belonged to famous golfers. I have always meant 
to label them; I never have and now for the 
time being I am separated from them and for 
all anybody could tell they are simply old odds 
and ends of clubs. If ever I get back to them | 
will wipe out that reproach. 


THE PIGEON PEST 


By 


HE appeal by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture to landowners and farmers for 
co-operation in pigeon shooting is just 
as insistent now as it was when origin- 
ally issued at the beginning of.the war. For, 
while as sporting birds there is much to be said 
in favour of wood-pigeons, which fly fast and 
high enough to puzzle the most expert gunner, 
that is the sum total of their virtue. From the 
farmer’s point of view they are simply a pestilen- 
tial nuisance without a single redeeming feature. 
When acorns and beech-mast are at a discount, 
the acreage of valuable crops laid virtually 
waste bears witness to their voracious appetites. 
While shooting pigeons coming in to roost 
may be very good fun, individual effort makes 
infinitesimal impression in any district where 
birds are numbered in scores of thousands. 
Nothing less than concerted action is of any 
use. And, although this may not be the ideal 
time for what/one may call collective shooting, 
it is more likely now than in the pre-war days 
of pheasant rearing on the grand scale, that 
covert-owners will be willing to throw open 
their woods to approved guns. 


PIGEON SANCTUARIES 


Even so, organised shoots are not always 
easily arranged. Conflicting interests obtain in 
areas where sporting rights are held by, say, 
half a dozen people. Consequently any number 
of districts become to all intents and purposes 
pigeon sanctuaries, where the birds are only 
now and again treated to an hour’s desultory 


harassing by individuals. I have often thought 
that, if farmers were more active in getting 
into touch with gunners they could vouch for, 
game preservers would be more inclined to give 
facilities for shooting, and thus very much wider 
areas could be covered than at present. Per- 
mission is often withheld because of inclusion 
in many pigeon-shooting parties of irresponsible 


CAPTAIN J. B. DROUGHT 


people who are not above loosing off at game 
if they get half a chance. 

I have participated in some admirably 
organised shoots, especially in the North of 
England. But more often than not, I think, 
they prove disappointing for a number of 
reasons. Attempts are made to cover too wide 
an area, or the same ground is bombarded day 
after day until the bulk of the birds seek 
pastures new. Then very often there are far too 
many guns, the majority of whom have but the 
vaguest idea of the ways of the wood-pigeon. 

Loosing off at any bird within 100yds. 
they naturally deflect the course of flocks of 
several hundreds and entirely spoil the chances 
of their companions. In this connection there 
are a few simple maxims. Pigeons’'are gifted 
with very long sight and look down from a 
great height. Therefore, the more inconspicu- 
ous his clothing and the less movement he 
makes, the better the shooter’s chances. 


USE OF DECOYS 


Decoys are useful and sometimes indis- 
pensable. But the only use to which they caa 
be put is to bring pigeons within shot. Deal 
birds, so rigged up with short sticks as t 
resemble pigeons feeding, are out and awa’ 
better than the artificial article. But decoy, 
whatever their kind, must always be sited hea | 
to wind. Should there be convenient tree, 
fix them in the upper branches, especial!’ 
before the spring foliage is forward, for the 
one may almost wager that every pigeon floc 
sighting the dummies, will come to investigat . 

In wooded.country the lay-out of deco: ; 
is simplified. In open fields it is more difficul 
But in either case the precise position shou ! 
be adjusted to the angle at which pigeons mo 
often approach. Then self-concealment 
purely a matter of suiting hiding-places to tt ° 
surrounding country. On open grounds, pi § 
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must be dug with inconspicuous parapets, har- 
monising with the natural products of the soil. 
'¢ is best, of course, to select a natural site; 
it if this is impossible, artificial hides should 
It is essential to 
t the birds become accustomed to them, and 
they are allowed to pass over without molesta- 
m for two or three days they will lose any fear 
the strange excrescences on the landscape. 
Co-operation between guns stationed at 
isiderable distances apart is quite impossible 
less a definite system of working is agreed 
For a few birds—advance 
irds of the main flock—will drift in, and two 
three men will naturally loose off in ignorance 
it more are in the offing. The result is that 
» vast majority of the wood-pigeons sheer off 
{ do not return, or, if they do, the same thing 
But where there is a director 
yperations, in a central position commanding 


ot be used for several days. 


yn beforehand. 


ppens again. 
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most effective points. 


danger signals. 


eventually settle. 


an all-round field view, he can arrange a system 
of signals with his fellow-guns, both for with- 
holding and for concentrating fire, so that the 
heaviest barrage can be brought to bear at the 
I have seen this method 
worked with remarkably good results. 

Pigeons drifting in to roost usually fly 
at a great height and then glide slantwise over 
the trees to windward, scouting first for any 
Then they come beating up- 
wind much lower and more slowly till they 
The best shooting days are 
such as are dull and threatening, and a strongish 
wind is all to the good, for then the pigeons 
will come in to roost an hour or so earlier than 
on bright, calm evenings. 

While the number of guns must necessarily 
be relative to the extent of ground to be covered, 
generally speaking, I think half a dozen experi- 
enced shots well placed will get infinitely better 
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results than an army of indifferent performers. 
Local geography has a great deal to do with 
the strategy employed, but among certain 
definite principles I would suggest, first and 
foremost, that, say, six good guns to every 
100 acres of woodland are a better proposition 
than double the number of ‘ doubtfuls.’’ 

If a very wide area has to be tackled, it is 
a much better plan to map it out in different 
beats rather than to try to cover half a county 
at one time, because every sector of the battle- 
field gets a rest, and although the birds are kept 
moving, they are not so incessantly pushed back- 
wards and forwards as to make them sheer off 
altogether. 
pigeons as they come to feed is that if you try 
exactly the same tactics for a couple of days 
running in the same place they will not oblige— 
at any rate with any confiding freedom—at the 
second time of asking. 


A point to recollect in attacking 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE OLDEST 
THEATRE 


\1R,—Many of your readers must 

) have been glad to hear that the 

eatre Royal, Bristol, is being pur- 

ased for preservation, by an anony- 
sus resident, who is understood to be 
yrominent business man. You have, 

, several occasions, illustrated this 

lest, and perhaps, smallest of 
<isting theatres still in use. The 

heatre Royal, which has fortunately 
scaped damage during the air attacks 

n Bristol, was designed by the Bristol 
rchitect, James Paty, and opened 
n 1766. Garrick, who declared the 
heatre to be the most complete of 
its dimensions in Europe, Mrs. Siddons, 
the Kembles, and Macready are 
among the famous players who have 
appeared on its stage, which has 
remained in continuous use. 

Its announcement for sale, I was 
vlad to see, attracted considerable 
attention among people well-known 
in the theatrical world, and steps 
were being taken to acquire it with 
local capital before its anonymous 
purchaser came forward. 

Arrangements are being made to 
present it to the National Trust or 
to the city; but steps must also be 
taken to ensure that it is appro- 
priately used. The pre-war Bath 
Festival scheme, it is to be hoped, is 
only dormant. In the new Bristol 
that will rise, after the war, a 
repertory company playing alterna- 
tively at the Theatre Royal and in 
Bath, should be brought into being 
as part of the plan to develop the 
cultural resources of these two famous 
cities. Bristol, which has lost so 
much, may henceforward _ better 
appreciate what has been spared, 
including this exquisite old playhouse. 

CuRIus CROWE. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S 
ANCESTRY 


Sik, —Miss O’Grady’s statement that 
there was no connection between the 
two Devon families of Drake is sup- 
ported by the amusing story told by 
Prince in his Worthies of Devon of 
Mr. Churchill’s ancestor, Sir Bern- 
ard Drake, the representative of the 
\she family in the late sixteenth 
sentury. ‘‘ About this time it was, 
that there fell out a contrast between 
Sir Bernard and the immortal Sir 
Francis Drake; chiefly occasioned by 
Sir Francis, his assuming Sir Bern- 
ard’s coat of arms, not being able to 
make out his descent from _ his 
family; a matter in those days, when 
the court of honor was in more honor, 
not so easily digested. The feud here- 
upon encreased to that degree, that 
Sir Bernard, being a person of a high 
spirit, gave Sir Francis a box on the 
ear; and that within the verge of the 
court. For which offence he incurr’d 
her Majesty’s displeasure.’’ Prince 
then tells us of the new ‘‘ coat of ever- 
lasting honour ”’ which Elizabeth con- 
ferred upon Sir Francis, including 





IN THE THEATRE ROYAL, BRISTOL (1766) 
It has just been purchased for preservation 
(See letter “The Oldest Theatre’’) 


a ship ‘‘in the rigging whereof is hung 
up by the heels a Wivern gul., Sir 
Bernard’s arms . . . Unto all which 
Sir Bernard boldly reply’d, ‘That 
though her majesty could give him a 
nobler, yet she could not give an 
antienter coat than his !”’ 

Mr.Greening Lamborn might have 
added to Mr. Churchill’s illustrious 
connections his descent from the 
Grenville’s of Stow. The great-great- 
grandmother of Elizabeth Drake, 
Marlborough’s mother, was Amy 
Grenville : she was the great-aunt of 
Sir Richard Grenville of the 
Revenge—P. A. Lanpon, Trinity 
College, Oxford. 


INCOME TAX FORMS 
TOO LARGE 


§1r,—The Income Tax officials have, 
for once, done the right thing. As we 
all know, the forms last issued were 
very much smaller than those of 
about the superficial area of four pages 
of Country LIFE (of its old size), to 
which we were accustomed. But I 
feel that this might easily be carried 
further, and the form be a slip a little 
larger than a cheque for the mass of in- 
come tax payers. All those openings 
in which the average person writes 
“none,” “‘none,’’ “‘none,’’ disclaiming 
the presence of adopted children and 
wives’ mothers in his home and so 
forth, are simply wasted on the larger 
number of present-day payers. A 
very short note stating that forms for 
making such claims could be obtained 
printed at the end of the slip would be 


who might be interested were con- 
cerned.—CIVIL SERVANT, Banbury. 


THE UNWANTED PICTURE 


Sir,—Our fathers and grandfathers 
suffered from a belief that walls were 
made to hang pictures on: luckily, in 
view of the paper shortage, we hold 
a different creed and the few pictures 
we tolerate have to win their way as 
part of our décor. Most families which 
have occupied their present quarters 
for more than a few years still possess 
pictures on paper which the change 
of fashion sent into retirement. The 
old drawing-room water-colours by 
“a lady’’ (generally a great-aunt), 
Louis Wain’s cats and Bubbles 
after Millais from the nursery, and in 
some homes even Maud Goodman’s 
children and lovers and the nauseat- 
ing shapelessness of Scotch Cattle anda 
picture called Wedded by an artist 
(of repute) whose name I have for- 
gotten which held a dreadful interest 
for us because someone told us that 
the bridegroom to complete the ritual 
was engaged in biting off the top of the 
bride’s finger! Surely all such pictures 
could very well go to the paper sal- 
vage, and even the gloomy “ oils”’ 
from the dining-room might have a 
use somewhere. None of these pictures 
will be restored to their old honour in 
the lifetime of anyone living. 

I hear, by the by, that a price 
can be got for good old gilt frames for 
the sake of the small quantity of gold 
to be obtained from them. 

I possess myself, about eighty 


Vanity Fair cartoons of eminent 
lawyers all collected before the begin- 
ning of this century, and should very 
much like your ruling as to whether 
they are likely to have interest value 
(or commercial value) exceeding their 
value as paper, at the moment.— 
K.C., Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 

[We should advise our Correspond- 
ent to submit a list of his cartoons to ° 
a reputable print-seller.—ED.] 


WASTED NOTE-PAPER 

S1r,—I wonder whether the sale—or 
even the use—of double sheets of 
note-paper could be prohibited ; even 
in these days of urgent need I am 
continually receiving letters written 
on a double sheet, the contents of 
which could quite easily have been 
set down on a quarter of their surface. 
Of course, some of us possess stocks of 
such paper, but it is perfectly simple 
to cut it into twice as many sheets of 
more reasonable size. I notice, too, 
that official communications—par- 
ticularly in the army, such things as 
officers’ leave papers—come in quite 
unnecessarily large envelopes as 
though there was something so sacred 
about them that no one could bear 
to fold them up to go into a small 
one.—J. O. Situ, Warwick. 


NEW FOREST CATTLE 


S1r,—I note, from Major Jarvis’s notes 
in your issue of December 12, that 
work is in hand for the improvement 
of the Common pastures in the New 
Forest. May I express the hope that 
those in charge of the project will take 
the opportunity to press for the 
improvement of the breed of cattle 
kept there. The present collection of 
mongrel Channel Island types are 
undersized and hardly do justice to 
their setting. Why not introduce 
really handsome Hereford, Devon, or 
even Highland steers, worthy of the 
landscapes ? 

I might remark that during the 
past summer a small bunch of Friesian 
heifers were to be seen running on the 
open Forest, and that they gave every 
appearance of doing well should milch 
cattle be desired.—C. F. HUTCHINSON, 
Bridge Street, Christchurch. 


A CARVED TOBACCO 
STOP 


Sir,—It is possible that “‘Tho. Lee 
Lym” refers to one of the Legh 
family of Lyme. For an account of 
this family see The House of Lyme, by 
The Lady Newton.—F. Crooks, Sher- 
wood, Huyton, Lancashire. 


WHAT IS A FOLLY ? 


S1r,—Is not a “ folly’? properly a hill 
crowned with trees and totally un- 
connected with either foolishness or 
structures ?—J. M., Swanage. 

[The New English Dictionary, 
edited by Dr. James Murray and 
published by the Clarendon Press, 
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‘‘MEN OF THE SEA’’ AT MARLAG UND MILAG NORD 


(See letter “From Prisoners of War in Germany”) 


provides an interesting comment on 
our correspondent’s letter. A folly, 
according to this book, is “a popular 
name for any costly structure con- 
sidered to have shown folly in the 
builder.’” Wendover says that in 
1228 a castle which Hubert de Burgh 
had begun to build, near the Welsh 
border, had to be razed to the ground 
on account of a treaty concluded with 
the Welsh, and much amusement was 
excited by the recollection that de 
Burgh had given to the building on 
its foundation the name cf “‘ Hubert’s 
Folly.” The Dictionary goes on to 
remark that probably the word used 
by de Burgh was folie, the original 
meaning of which seems to have been 
“‘delight,’’ “favourite abode.”’ Many 
houses in France still bear the name 
La Folie, and there is some evidence 
that ‘“‘the Folly’’ was as late as the 
present century used in some parts of 
England for a public pleasure-garden 
or the like. Besides these two ways 
in which it is possible to regard a 
Folly, the Dictionary justifies our 
correspondent by saying that a clump 
of fir trees on the crest of a hill has 
been so called in dialect (Richard 
Jefferies, 1880): ‘‘Every hill seems 
to have a Folly, I mean a clump of 
trees on the top.’”’ The first use ofa 
Folly for foolish buildings seems to 
have been in 1654.—Ep.] 


FROM PRISONERS OF 
WAR IN GERMANY 


Si1r,—I am sending you a photograph 
of a group of naval and mercantile 
officers who are prisoners of war. I 
have noticed that in most of your 
editions of CouNTRY LIFE you publish 
news and photographs of prisoners of 
war, and like many others, I have 
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been very much interested. I thought 
perhaps you might like to publish 
this one. It was sent to me on 
November 18, and is of the officers in 
Marlag Und Milag Nord. According to 
my letter this camp changed its name 
only about October 22; it was 
Stalag XB (Marlag), and I believe 
there are only ‘‘ men of the sea ”’ there. 

—E. MARGARET THEOPHILLIS, Second 
Officer W.R.N.S., Hampshire. 


Sir,—I have just received a photo- 
graph of the library at a camp 
from my husband which may interest 
your readers, taken at Oflag IX A. 
The letter with it came from Oflag 
VIB, to which, I believe, all the 
officers previously at the former camp 
have now been moved. It is dated 
October 23, 1941, and I quote a few 
extracts in case they are of interest. 
‘Our new camp consists of hutments. 
I am in with 50 others, but I hope to 
move to a smaller room in a few days. 
One can hardly compare this with IXA; 
but it is large, and walking around is 
rather like walking up and down Fleet 
Street: one meets so many and has to 
stop for a chat about every 100 yards. 
Parcels are being issued out and all my 
luggage arrived safely. We have two 
large dining-halls, one equipped as a 
theatre—kitchens, of course, only 
equipped for stewing. We are running 
an orchestra and two bands, which 
will be needed to entertain all the 
British officers in captivity. We rise 
about 7.30, lunch at 12, lights out at 
11. Two appels in morning and even- 
ing and locked in huts about 7.30, so 
routine is much the same.*’ 

The second letter, dated Nov. 9, 
says “‘Our room of 8 is now quite 
settled down, and between us we have 
made it pretty comfortable, if not 
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IN THE LIBRARY AT OFLAG IX A 
The officer wearing the Red Cross armlet is Padre Maclean 
(See letter “ From Prisoners of War in Germany”) 
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home - like. We 
get a Red Cross 
parcel every week, 
so the food situa- 
tion is good, and 
we cook such 
things on our little 
stove.’’— IRENE 
Scott-MarTINn, 10, 
Park Avenue, St. 
Albans. 


THE 
TERRIBLE 
KNITTERS OF 
DENT 


S1r,—The Terrible 
Knitters of Dent, 
referred to in your 
columns of Sep- 
tember 5, 1941, ac- 
tually survived into 
the present cen- 
tury. In 1903 Mrs. 
Allen, the last knit- 
ter of traditional 


patterns, made me a pair of gloves 
for 5s. They were in black and white; 
three rows of herring-bone ran up the 
back of the hand, my initials were 
on the wrist, and in the palm _ 
this 


the words “Dent 1903’’—all 
knitted in black on a 
white ground, some- 
thing after the Fair Isle 
manner. 

It was Southey who 
wrote down the little 
dialect story and printed 
it in The Doctor, as it 
was told by an old 
Westmorland woman 
who had been sent (some 
time about 1750) into 
Dentdale to learn the 
knitting. This cottage 
industry was a sweated 
industry, as your corres- 
pondent showed. They 
often worked by the 
light of a peat fire. and 
there were many devices 
for teaching the children 
speed. 

I believe that a pair 
of the Deut gloves may 
be seen in the Old Barn 
at Grasmere, among 
other relics of Words- 
worth’s time. When my 
original pair wore out I 
copied them, so as to 
keep the pattern; I hope 
that others may have 
done the same. There 
is a good description 
of the Dent knitters jin 
Edmund Vale’s Nort, Country" (1937), 
pages 75-78. Also in Chambers’ Jour- 
nal, February, 1941, Ang Mary Howitt 
wrote an artless | little story for 
children, Hope .On, 
Hope Ever, allabout 
Dentdale.— J.B.P., 
Stroud. 


THE SPEED 
OF THE 
GOLDEN 

EAGLE 


Sir,—With _ refer- 
ence to the state- 
ment in your foot- 
note to the letter 
from  ‘‘Ornitholo- 
gist’’ on the speed 
of the golden eagle, 
(December 5) there 
would appear to 
have been some 
error in the obser- 
vations made. 
The eagle 
started off from 
the higher hill and 
soared without 
movement of the 
wings ;__ therefore 
the final dive was 
not a power dive. 
Now a body 
starting with no 
vertical speed and 
falling in vacuo 
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will fall 576ft. only in six seconds, 

In order to fall 5,000ft. in six 
seconds the initial velocity would have 
to be about 730ft. per second or about 
490 miles per hour. 

This does not take into consicer. 
ation friction of the air or the two 
checks made by the bird. 

I suggest, therefore, that in rea'ity 
it was not much over 500ft. above 
the eyrie when the dive commenced, 
Heights of birds are very difficult 
to judge. 

Conversely, if it fell 5,000ft it 
would take about 18 seconds, igr or- 
ing wind resistance and the ‘wo 
checks. If it took advantage o a 
down current, the speed of the dc yn 
current would have to have been ab ut 
700ft. per second, which appears n- 
credible. Such a down-draught we ild 
blow everything flat.—B. W. We ir. 
FEILD, Cold Meece, Stone, Staffordsh: ve. 


QUIET WOMAN OR AN O71 L 
From Siyv Ambrose Heal. 


S1r,—Describing the village scene in 
the interesting painting of a bi ll- 
baiting which now hangs at Farle zh 
House, reproduced in your issue of 
November 14, Lord Lyming’ on 
alludes to the signboard hangiig 
outside the inn and says that it 
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“THE, GOOD WOMAN’”’ AN OILSHOP 


TRADE-CARD— 1764 


(See letter “Quiet Woman or an Owl”) 


‘‘seems to be an owl.”’ I venture to 
suggest, however, that the sign is the 
one which usually went by the name 
of The Good Woman—sometimes 
The Silent Woman or The Quiet 
Woman—who is depicted, in charac- 
teristic signboard humour, as a 
headless woman. From the very 
much reduced illustration it is difficult 
to be certain as to this, but compari- 
son with the costume of the woman 
immediately under the inn sign shows 
resemblances between the two figures 
—particularly in the kerchief and 
the apron. 

Larwood and Hotten in their 
History of Signboards say that this 
device was much favoured by ol 
shops, though in my collection of 
shop signs as illustrated upon trade- 
cards—running into many thousanc } 
—I possess only one example of Th 
Good Woman. The mid-eighteent 
century costume here depicted is, « 
course, much earlier than the costume 
in the bull-baiting scene.—AMBROS 
HEAL, Baylin’s Farm, Knotty Greei 
Beaconsfield. 


CHURCH AND SPIRE 
SEPARATED 


Str,—This church and spire at 
separated by some 60ft.; the forme 
dates from the late thirteenth century 
The spire is framed of Dean Fores 
oak timbers and covered entirely wit! 
oak shingling. In 1662 it was re 
shingled with material from staves 01 
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{URCH AND SPIRE AT 
’ESTBURY-ON-SEVERN 
letter “Church and Spire Separated’’) 


ol. ider barrels. Death-watch beetles 
h made necessary the restoration 
an. re-shingling of this remarkable 
spi:, the work just completed costing 
£1,.50.—F. R. WinstonE, Bristol. 


. RARE MEMORIAL 

Sir, Just for stealing a sheep this 
you g man was hanged at Hertford. 
Ho was buried in the churchyard of St. 
Macy the Virgin, Essendon, Hertford- 
shire. This tablet is to be seen on 
the exterior of the west side of the 
church, “placed there as a warning 
to others.’—-WM. H. G. BUSHELL, 
The Avenue, Tottenham, N.17. 


AN OLD WEIGH-HOUSE 
Six, Although we have nothing in 
the north so fine as the old steelyard 
at Soham, Cambridgeshire, a photo- 
graph of which appeared in CoUNTRY 
Live of October 3, there are, never- 
theless, on the Welsh portion of the 
Holyhead road, at Llonisaf, near 
3angor, and Ty Issa, five miles from 
Llangollen, a couple of toll-bar weigh- 
houses, but, unfortunately. the weigh- 
bridges have disappeared. The one at 
Ty Issa is by far the more interesting, 
for on the door of the building is still 
to be seen the original toll-board of 
the “gate,’’ dating back to the ccach- 
ing days. The names of some of the 
vehicles appearing on the toll-list 
must puzzle present road-users, few of 
whom will ever have seen a curricle, 
a berlin, a tumbril, or a barouche. 

Ty Issa Farm, not far from the 
toll-cottage, was, incidentally, the 
girlhood home of Mrs. Mary Hughes, 
the “heroine’”’ of the nursery rhyme 
Mary Had a Little Lamb.—Cyrit R. 
Rowson, Larkhill, Liverpool. 


AT ST. NICHOLAS’S, 
GLOUCESTER 
Stk,—You may like to illustrate the 
closing-ring on the south door of 
St. Nicholas’s Church, Gloucester, as 
it is one of the most elaborate in the 
country. It dates from the fourteenth 
century. There is a bat-like head 
holding the ring in its mouth, and 
above it, seen by holding the picture 
upside down, is the head of a man 


with the tongue hanging out. This is 
sometimes said to represent a fugitive 
from justice fleeing for sanctuary to 
the church. This is quite possible, 
although there was no special sanctu- 
ary privilege attached to church doors, 
unless it was to the one at Durham 
with the famous knocker or ring.— 
M. W., Hereford. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY 
BABY’S CHAIR 


S1r,—Though I have for some years 
made a study of Windsor chairs, 
there is one extraordinary and clearly- 
defined type (illustrated in column 4) 
of which only two specimens had, until 
November, come to my notice. 


One 





THE SHEEP - STEALER’S 
MEMORIAL 


(See letter ‘A Rare Memorial’’) 


of these chairs was changing hands 
between Bath and London dealers 
some five to ten years ago, and it was 
then described as a baby’s exercising 
chair, the assumption being that the 
coil-springs under the seat were in- 
tended to encourage an infant occu- 
pant to bounce up and down. (It will 
be recalled that, during the latter half 
of the Georgian period, another kind 
of exercising chair was made not for 
the too-young but for the too-old. 
Surely, there is an example in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum?) But 
two years ago a second of these odd 
chairs was shown in a charitable 
exhibition at Richmond, and the 
owner, Lady Arthur Grosvenor, then 
described the piece as a weighing 
chair. In correspondence, she pointed 
out to me (what some of the dealers 
and I had failed to notice) that the 
perpendicular rods under the seat 
were marked with weights up to fifty 
pounds. 

These facts I mentioned in an 
article on English baby chairs in the 
October issue of the New York 
magazine Antiques, and I said that 
it would be interesting to know 
whether any such chairs were made in 
America (where Windsors had greater 
honour and were more variously de- 
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veloped than in England) or whether 
English examples had found their 
way across the Atlantic. November 
brought a letter, and the enclosed 
photograph, from the Institute of 
Arts, Minneapolis, Minnesota. This 
chair, obviously English and acquired 
by the Institute in 1932, had previ- 
ously been thought to be a baby’s 
‘‘jumping chair,’’ but careful re- 
examination showed that it was, 
indeed, marked for weighing. 

It occurs to me that some of your 
collector-readers might be able to add 
to what little is known of these odd 
and interesting chairs. Are there 
several or fewer than half a dozen 
extant? Who made them? (It seems 
likely that they are a special product 
of one firm.) What is their date? (I 
once saw the description ‘Queen 
Anne” but should myself prefer to 
suggest 1820-1840!) Are they in- 
tended for weighing only (which would 
seem extravagant, except perhaps in 
the case of one of the new day nurseries 
for workets’ children) or were they for 
weighing and exercising?—J. D. U. 
Warp, Bradfield, Berkshire. 


FROM THE DUTCH EAST 
INDIES 

S1r,—In a recent issue of your paper 
you published a photograph of some 
old English cocks’ spurs, so the en- 
closed photograph of a set from the 
Dutch East Indies may be of interest, 
the more so as they carry a story with 
them. 

As ‘‘ The Special Commissioner’ 
and “‘ Royston,” I very naturally get 


’ 


A CLOSING - RING 
AT GLOUCESTER 


(See letter ‘“‘ At St. Nicholas’s, 
Gloucester’’) 


a great deal of correspon- 
dence anent the breeding 
of bloodstock, and a year 
or two ago was in 
constant communication 
with a Mr. Van Stockum 
who lived in Sourabaya. 
His penchant was a re- 
quest for the extended 
pedigrees of prehistoric 
thoroughbreds, which, in 
case you do not know, is 
a research that occupies 
many hours and . for 
which one black-out is 
totally insufficient. 

Anyhow, after trac- 
ing about 20 back to the 
days of Julius Cesar or 
earlier, I thought that, in 
justice to myself, T would 
ask Mr. Stockum to let me 
know if there was any 
cock-fighting in his part 
of the world and, if so, if 
he would let me have a 
sample of the spurs that 
were used. 

Never dreaming 
for a moment that I 
should receive a reply, 
I. was surprised to get 
a letter: from.-Mr.. Stock- 


for another ‘ancestral 
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A CURIOUS BABY CHAIR 


(See letter “‘ An Extraordinary Chair’’) 


research, he told me that it was rather 
extraordinary that I had written to 
him about cock-fighting, as he was the 
Officier v. Justitia in Sourabaya and 
that one of his most difficult tasks was 
the abolition of this revolting “‘sport’’ 
in his district, but that in return for 
past favours he was forwarding me a 
set of spurs which, knowing that I 
had once been a doctor, he had had 
labelled ‘‘Surgical Instruments’’ to 
avoid trouble with the Customs. 

So the spurs arrived. They are 
not, as was the custom here, fitted 
over the stumps of the natural ones, 
but are used singly and are bound on 
under the palm of the foot with a 
string that is prevented from slipping 
by the ratchet which is plainly visible. 

Just as an afterthought, Mr. 
Stockum told me that the spurs were 
generally covered with poison and 
that the fights were parts of a religious 
festival—ApDatIR DIGHTON, Knees- 
worth, neay Royston, Hertfordshire 
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FAMILIES IN INTERNATIONAL RUGBY 


HERE may be an explanation of the 
fact that the Capped Brethren of Irish 
Rugby football outnumber those in 
Scotland by just short of two to one, 
and those in England and in Wales by nearly 
three to one, but I confess I do not know it. 
Here follows, as nearly as my delvings reveal, 
the exact figures of family records : 
E. S. af 
Father and two sons... — 
Father and one son... 
Trios of brothers 
Pairs of brothers ... 1 
Quartet of brothers ... a 


The only instances of uncle and nephew that I 
can trace are: England, Harry Vassall (Marl- 
borough and Oxford) 1881-82, and H. H. Vassall 
(Bedford and Oxford) 1908; Wales, Dr. E. 
Morgan (Brecon and Guy’s) 1902-07, and W. G. 
Morgan (Cambridge) 1927-30. H. H. Vassall 
has the further distinction of having been chosen 
for all three matches in 1908, playing in one 
against Ireland, and never receiving his cap! 

I believe L. Birkett (Clapham Rovers), 
1875-77, was uncle of J. G. G. Birkett (Harle- 
quins), 1906-12, but I can get no confirmation. 
J. B. Gardiner (Ireland), 1923-24-25, isa nephew 
of F. and W. Gardiner who played for Ireland, 
W. in 1892-98, F. in 19C0-09. It may be that 
S. Gardiner, 1893, is a brother of W. and F., but 
I am unable to verify this. 


FOUR BROTHERS CAPPED 


To Scotland, as the table above shows, 
belongs the unique honour of having had four 
brothers capped, G. T. Neilson 1891-96, W. Neil- 
son 1891-97, W. G. Neilson 1894, and R. T. 
Neilson 1898-1900. Of these W. and W. G. 
are among the few players who were still at 
school (Merchiston) when they plaved in inter- 
national football. 

The family championship is safe in Eng- 
land’s hands with seven instances of father and 
sons, led by one of the only two cases of a father 
and two sons capped. These are: England, 
Sir W. H. Milton (Marlborough) 1874, J. G. 
Milton (Bedford) 1904-07, and C. H. Milton 
1906; and Ireland, G. Collophy 1891-92, W. P. 
Collophy 1914-24, and R. Collophy 1923- 25, all 
of Bective Rangers. J. G. Milton’s is the only 
instance of a boy playing in all three inter- 
national games of one season while still a mem- 
ber of the School scrum. The majority of 
schoolboy internationals have been three- 
quarters. 

The other six instances of English fathers 
and sons are: G. C. Hubbard 1892 and J. C. 
Hubbard 1930; R. F. A. Hobbs (Blackheath) 
1899-03, R. G. S. Hobbs (Blackheath) 1932; 
R. H. Birkett (Clapham Rovers) 1871-76, 
J. G. G. Birkett (Haileybury and Harlequins) 
1906-12; Dr. W. E. Tucker (Sherborne, Cam- 
bridge and Blackheath) 1894-95, Dr. W. E. 
Tucker (Sherborne, Cambridge and Blackheath) 
1926-30; (Dr. W. E. Tucker is now a prisoner 
of war. The story goes that before Dunkirk 
the M.O.s tossed up to decide who should stay 
with the wounded; he was among those who 
lost the toss.) H. T. F. Weston (Northampton) 
1891, W. H. Weston 1933-38; H. Wilkinson 
(Halifax) 1889 and H. Wilkinson (Halifax) 
1929-30.. 


A TIME RECORD 


The most remarkable case of father and 
son playing for their country is, in point of time, 
that of the Bruce-Lockharts. Less than 17 years 
separated the last of J. H. Bruce-Lockhart’s 
two appearances, in March, 1920, at Twicken- 
ham, and that of his son R. B. against Ireland 
at Lansdowne Road in February, 1937. 

In the Baker-Joneses and Traverses Wales 
has two instances of father and son owning the 
crimson cap—T. Baker-Jones (Newport) 1882- 
85, and P. E. Baker-Jones (Newport) 1921; and 
G. Travers (Pill Harriers and Newport) 1903-11, 
and W. H. Travers (Newport) 1937-39. The 
tonic quality of the air of Uskside must be 
potent, in view of this record and the fact that 
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the only Welsh instance of three brothers capped 
is that of the famous Arthur Gould, 1885-97, 
R. 1883-87, and G. H. 1892-93—all of Newport. 

Of the three Collopys who won caps across 
the Irish Sea, W. P. is one of the few still living, 
about a dozen all told, who played International 
Rugby before the 1914-18 bickerings and again 
directly after these were not settled. The only 
other Irish instance of pére et fils within my 
knowledge is that of A. D. Clinch (Dublin 
University and Wanderers), 1895-97, and that 
broth of a bhoy Jamie D., 1924-31, also of 
Dublin University and Wanderers. 


FOR TWO COUNTRIES 


The only case of a father playing for one 
country and a son for another—R. W. Wilson 
(West of Scotland) 1873-74, and his son W. C. 
Wilson (Richmond, Army and England) 1907, 
is astonishing, the relations between English 
and Scottish Rugby duly considered. In 1906 
the late M. W. Waiter, born in Japan, received 
on the same day invitations to play for England 
and for Scotland. In 1912, as a reserve for 
Scotland at Inverleith, the late J. H. D. Watson 
was heard cheering the English XV. In 1914 
at Inverleith Watson helped England to beat 
Scotland. In 1930 an Irishman captained the 
defeated ‘“‘English’? XV at Dublin! 

The complete Irish record of brothers, 
pairs and trios, is as follows: C. G. and C. E. 
Allen; G. R. and C. E. Beamish; H. and T. 
Brown; M. J. and the famous hurdler Larry Q. 
Bulger; G., W. P. and R. Collopy; M. P. and 
P. Crowe; M. and S. J. Deering; E. and R. 
Galbraith; W. and F. Gardiner; A. P. and 
Lucius H. Gwynne (of whom the last-named, 
who played for the Gentlemen at Lord’s, shares 
with Sir T. C. O’Brien the honour of being 
Ireland’s most famous cricketer); J. and W. T. 
Heron; F. and J. M. Kennedy; J. and J. H. 
Lytle; E. H. and J. E. MacIlwaine; L. M. and 
J. T. Magee (the first-named the famous Irish 
half-back); R. and A. Montgomery; H. and 
W. Moore; T. O. and V. J. Pike; M. and J. 
Ryan, the most famous of forward brethren; 
G. V. and H. W. V. Stephenson (G. V.’s 42 caps 
being the world’s record); F. O. and E. W. 
Stoker; R. B. and D. B. Walkington; Joe and 
James Wallace (of whom the first-named played 
in every position on the field, except full-back, 
in International Rugby, while for Dublin Uni- 
versity he played in every position in the game) ; 
W. A. and A. K. Wallis; E., G. P. and B. R. W. 
Doran; A. J., G. E. and H. Forrest; T. A., 
A. D. and F. M. W. Harvey, v.c. (of whom the 
last-named, a schoolboy international, shares 
with the late T. J. Crean (Ireland) and Lieu- 
tenant-Commander A. L. Harrison (England) 
the three V.C.s in Rugby football); T., F. S. 
and V. A. Hewitt; R. W., R. and W. E. John- 
stone; S. J. and H. McVicker; D. F., F. W. 
and C. M. Moore; J., R. and T. B. Pedlow; 
D, j., J. Poand J. EF. Ross; 7., W.S. end P. J 
Smyth. I am greatly indebted to Mr. H. Rhys 
Maunsell of Dublin for data concerning Irish 
brothers. 

The case of the Hewitts is unique. Not 
only did F. S. play for Ireland as a schoolboy 
of seventeen years and five months, but, although 
the father of the three brothers lived in the same 
town, he never saw any of his sons play football. 
F. S. Hewitt travelled as reserve with the Irish 
team to Dublin and Edinburgh before being 
baptised before the boots of Rhondda forwards 
and bobbies at Cardiff, thence to escape un- 
scratched, only to get a collar-bone dislocated 
in his next game the following week, a Schools 
Cup semi-final, in which he played for Royal 
Belfast Academical Institute. Rough houses 
these “blood” School matches ! 

In the Scottish family circle perhaps the 
most remarkable brotherhoods after the great 
Neilson quartet were the Don Wauchopes, the 
McEwans, and the Macleods. A. R. Don 
Wauchope (Fettes), in the opinion of many 
people who are qualified to express one, the 
greatest half-back of all time, was Bunny to 
his friends, but a tiger to his opponents. He 
has been described to me by a first-class 


cricketer as ‘‘the best coverpoint, including 
Jessop, I ever saw.’’ Two full-backs of renown 
have told me that he was the ‘most difficul: 
chap to tackle I ever played against.’’ Some 
thing of that kind I have heard also abou: 
Percy Bush (Wales) 1906-10, and J. Hunte 
one of the five-eighths of the 1905 New Zealan 
team. The Don was, I regret to say, before m 
time, but, from observation, I can endorse tl 
verdicts concerning Bush and Hunter. M. ( 
McEwan, Saxon to his intimates, is held almo 
in reverence as one of the greatest of Scottis 
captains. He led that magnificent Scotti: 
team of 1891, which men who are far bett 
qualified than I can be to express an opinic , 
place in front of that other great team tl : 
Scottish XV of 1901, which will be alwa) 
Ace No. 1 with me. 


RUGGER LIKE WAR 


In “‘Darkie”’ D. R. Bedell-Sivright and h ; 
younger brother, J. V., Scotland had a pa 
which the elder of the two made ever famot . 
A grand, thrusting, tireless forward, Dark » 
was as hard as iron, and played Rugger <5 
though it were war. Fettes had another fire 
pair, A. B. H. L. Purves, a left-wing who, | 
believe, scored in every home-countries inte.- 
national of the nine in which he played, ard 
his brother W. D. C. L., a large forward, who 
played for France before getting three Cam- 
bridge, 1907-08-09, and six Scottish caps, 
1912-13. 

Of a day long gone the three Finlays, 
1871-81, were sons of Dr. William Finlay of 
Trinity, Edinburgh; the two Irvines, 1871-80, 
were sons of the Rev. A. R. Irvine of Blair 
Atholl, and cousins of T. W. Irvine who was 
capped in 1886-88. The three brothers T. R., 
W. and A. Marshall, 1871-74, were sons of John 
Marshall of Chatton Park, Northumberland. 
It is Northumberland that provided the only 
English trio, G. R., T. A. and C. O. P. Gibson. 
They won five caps between them, 1899-1905. 

Perhaps the most famous English brother- 
hood was that of A. D. and F. M. Stoop (Har- 
lequins) who amassed 19 caps between them in 
1905-12. 

An instance of father and son playing on the 
same side was when the present Sir Arthur du 
Cros was with his father, the late Harvey du Cros, 
battling for Bective Rangers; while that lively 
spark A. W. F. Marsburg, full-back of the 1906 
South African team, was scrum-half in a Griqua- 
land affair when his father was in the scrum. 

Blackheath, generally thereabouts in Inter- 
national song and story, have provided five 
pairs, F. and the goal-dropping Lennard Stokes 
1871-81; A. and N. Spurling 1882-87; the two 
“Bill” Tuckers already mentioned; R. F. A. 
and R. G. S. Hobbs; and never-forgotten 
“Cherry” C. H. Pillman, cleverest of wing- 
forwards, 1910-13, and R. L., 1914, who fell 
in the last war. 


WELSH BROTHERHOODS 


After the Gould triumvirate probably the 
most famous Welsh brotherhoods were W. |. 


and J. Bancroft. They provide the only 
instance of a succession to the same positioii, 
since J. became full-back in 1909 after W. | 
had vacated only eight years previously tle 
post where he had dug himself in from 189) 
to 1901 in such a way that the Welsh X ° 
seemed to assemble round him all those yea 5s 
as a matter of course. 

Then there were H. and Selwyn Bigg , 
of Cardiff; the Wetters, H. and J., of Newpor' : 
and ‘‘Ponty”’ and ‘‘Tuan” Jones of Pontypoc . 
As there have played for Wales 37 Jonese , 
26 Davieses, 24 Evanses; 23 Thomases ar. 
21 Williamses I apologise to them all if I hav > 
overlooked any .pairs of brothers among ther . 

One of the most memorable pair of Wels : 
brothers were the midgets D. and E. James «! 
Swansea. If my Rugby Annual has not cor - 
mitted a misprint these little chaps achiéve | 
the feat of getting seven caps between the: 
in 1890-92 and then two more in 1899. 
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HE entries for the classic events of. 1942 
—the Two Thousand Guineas, the 

One Thousand Guineas, the Derby, the 
Oaks, and the St. Leger—have just 

1 issued in their new form, and though it is 
y to praise them and be pleased with them, 
praise and the pleasure become the greater 
n they are compared with those of a like 
.od—1917—in the last war and with those 
he two years of this. In 1917 the New Two 
susand Guineas attracted an entry of 79; the 

Thousand Guineas, 83; 17 were nominated 
the substitute Derby; 12 were named for 
Oaks and 30 for the September Stakes, 
ch was run for at Newmarket and repre- 
ted the Doncaster classic. There was thus 
ough average of 44 per race. In 1940 the 
ures were respectively, 64, 42, 78, 57, and 15, 
h an average of $1; last year they were 53, 
65, 54, and 81, or an average of 60 per race, 
| for the forthcoming events they are again 
vectively 43, 54, 56, 59, and 72, giving the 
y satisfactory average of 56. 

According to the Racing Calendar, the two 
uineas’”’ are fixed to be run for at Newmarket 
April 21, the Derby and Oaks at Epsom on 
iy 25, and the St. Leger at Doncaster on 

Soptember 1, but neither these dates, nor the 
courses, save for Newmarket, need be taken too 
literally, as, according to a modified rule passed 
by the Jockey Club in October, 1940, the races 
can be run at any other place chosen by the 
Jockey Club, on any date within 28 days of the 
advertised date. This means that in all proba- 
bility the Two Thousand Guineas will be com- 
peted for on the day mentioned and the One 
Thousand on the following day; that the Derby 
and Oaks will come off at Newmarket on 
May 26 and 27, and the St. Leger possibly at 
Manchester on the first Saturday in September. 

Naturally, His Majesty’s unbeeten colt, 
Big Game, is named in the Two Thcusand 
Guineas, the Derby, and St. Leger, and 
Sun Chariot, though omitted from the Two 


Thousand, can take her chance should occasion- 


arise in not only the two classics confined to 
fillies, but in the Derby and the St. Leger. This 
multiple entering has given rise to the idea that 
she may yet prove to be the better of the two, 
and wishful thinkers point to the fact that the 
colt is from Myrobella who, being by Tetra- 
tema, will detract from his stamina. Maybe 
they are right, but at the same time it is as well 
to remember that the pedigree of the filly can 
easily be faulted, and that anyhow there will be 
others in the races. For example, Lord Derby 
can choose from Umballa, Watling Street, and 
Solway, a comparatively ‘‘dark’’ son of Solario, 
in the colts’ races; Lord Rosebery holds a strong 
hand with Hyperides and Seasick, a Fairway 
It from Jiffy, who has yet to run; Sir Hugo 
Cunliffe-Owen has named Nuncio and Raghery; 
Mr. Allnatt nominates Ujiji, Shahpoor, and 
Shah Rookh in the ‘‘Guineas,’’ but omits the 
last-named from the Derby and St. Leger; 
Sir Victor Sassoon has three unnamed colts, 
one of whom is from a sister to Solario, in all 
three races; Lord Astor has Hasty Shot and 
Cheque Book in the ‘‘Guineas,’’ with the Trim- 
don colt, Probation, in the Derby and St. Leger; 
!.ord Harewood names Baskerville and St. Fechin 
in the ‘‘Guineas’’ and the Derby and adds Sun 
{ York, who, like the other two, has yet to 
arry silk, in the St. Leger; the Duke of West- 
minster will depend on either Collaborate or 
Sergeant Pilot, a three-parts brother in blood to 
Lambert Simnel, who was entered by wire in 
the three events. 
_ This completes a brief résumé of the more 
important colt entries. It will be noticed that 
the names of such well-known owners as Miss 
Dorothy Paget, Mr. J. A. Dewar, and Mr. M. H. 
Benson are absent, and that the Aga Khan 
depends upon his fillies Sonibai, who is entered 
in all five races, and Mah Iran, who is engaged 
in the One Thousand Guineas, the Derby, and 
the Oaks, for his classic hopes, while so far as 
colts are concerned, Lord Glanely’s one and 
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only hope is Chulm- 
leigh’s brother Ran- 
goon who ran _ four 
times unplaced last 
season. 

Actually the fact 
becomes the more ex- 
traordinary when the 
nominetions for the 
fillies’ races—the One 
Thousand Guineas and 
the Oaks—come to be 
looked into, as it is 
these very owners who 
are responsible for a 
lerge part of the entry. 
Lord Glanely, for in- 
stance, nominates Per- 
fect Peace, Feberion, 
Tropical *Moon, and 
Ceylon Rose in the 
““Guineas’’; adds _ the 
unraced Pride of Ceylon in the Oaks, and has 
Feberion and Pride of Ceylon to represent him 
in the St. Leger. Miss Paget, again, is responsi- 
ble for three as yet unnamed fillies in the 
““Guineas”’ and Oaks; Mr. J. A. Dewar names 
Commotion’s half-sister, Sedition, and the unrun 
Dissenter in both, and Mr. M. H. Benson does 
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WATLING STREET: Lord Derby’s promising colt nominated for 
the Two Thousand Guineas, Derby and St. Leger. 


the same with Cheveley Lady and Cheerful Anne 
and, like Mr. Dewar, gives the St. Leger a miss. 
I have no space for further comments, but 
what has been said will show that though it is 
to be sincerely hoped that His Majesty’s colt 
and his filly will be successful, they are not 
likely to have easy tasks. ROYSTON. 


A RECORD IN LAND MANAGEMENT 


HE vast quantity of agricultural tors thou any private owner, no matter how much 


that is in course of acquisition by investors 

pure and simple can be handled in two 

ways. The investor, if an individual, may 

elect to try to manage it himself, perhaps 
residing on or in the neighbourhood of the property, 
and obtaining the assistance of a bailiff, or he may 
entrust it to the care of a reputable local firm of 
estate agents, leaving them to employ such over- 
seers and other workers as the agents may deem 
advisable. Of the two methods, the latter is prob- 
ably the preferable one in the long run. 


A HIGHLY TECHNICAL TASK 


AND management is a highly technical affair, 
calling for great practical experience, both of 
soils and the men who are to work on them; and 
the intricacy of modern legislation owing to war- 
time requirements is such that only the agent who 
is continually engrossed with the work can pretend 
to be sure that what is done or contemplated falls 
within the four corners of the law. Ip the case of 
the corporate body that puts money into land, the 
problem of management is simpler. The job must 
be given to an expert and, unless the corporation 
already has one on its staff, it must find one or invite 
the ablest local estate agent to undertake it. Both 
individual and corporate investors expect a fair 
return from their investments, and they hope also 
for a minimum of friction in their relations with 
tenants and other interests; indeed most of them 
go further and are actuated by a laudable desire 
that their ownership shall redound to their credit 
and be looked upon as an advantage to the district. 
The responsibility of managing agents is onerous 
enough, for they have, in the case of farms in hand, 
to prescribe courses of cultivation, engage competent 
staff, see that rates and taxes are not beyond the 
proper limits, and superintend the purchase of seeds, 
stock, implements and so forth, and in due season 
keep a vigilant eye on the marketing of the pro- 
duce. Upon their judgment in selecting a competent 
overseer of the farms, the agents naturally rely for 
much of the detail of management, but be the 
resident bailiff ever so competent, the agents must 
make frequent visits of advice and inspection. 
They have to arrange for all payments and receipts 
and, in fact, to do everything, so that in the end all 
that the investor has to do is to thank them, if the 
season is favourable and conditions generally are 
satisfactory, for a reasonable net return on his 
capital. 

Just as the bailiff has to be carefully chosen, 
so have the expert assistants in the agents’ office, 
for no agent of extensive general practice can 
possibly cope with all the complexities of manage- 
ment detail. It says much for the skill and energy 
and experience of a good many firms of agents that 
they carry on the control of large areas with entire 
success, making, in fact, a much better job of it 


thought he might give to the matter, could hope to 
achieve himself. It is fortunate for investors, and 
for the real interests of all concerned with the land 
that this reservoir of ability can be tapped. 


NINETY THOUSAND ACRES 
MANAGED 


HE record area of agricultural land in this 
country under management by a single firm 
is, we believe, 84,000 acres, which Messrs. Bidwell 
and Sons are answerable for through offices at 
Cambridge, Ely and Ipswich. Both classes of 
ownership are represented, the corporate and the 
private individual, in the estates they manage, and 
in addition the firm directly farms 6,200 acres of 
farms which are not held by tenants. This work is 
besides the conduct of a very large practice in 
buying, selling and letting urban property in all 
parts of the country. The chief difficulty of such 
work at the moment is that the staffs have been so 
much reduced owing to the call to arms. As many 
as 15 of the Cambridge staff voluntarily relinquished 
their positions on the outbreak of war in response 
to the nation’s call. Concurrently with the loss, 
for the time being, of qualified assistants, agents 
everywhere have found it no easy task to get first- 
rate substitutes, because of the great and attractive 
variety of appointments offered by the Government 
to members of the land agency profession 
However, the problem has been satisfactorily 
solved by Messrs. Bidwell. The firm is, so to speak, 
hereditarily in land agency, for the present head, 
Mr. John Evans Bidwell, is the son of the late Mr. 
Charles Bidwell, who was President of the Chartered 
Surveyors’ Institution in 1905, a position filled in 
1931 by his son, Mr. J. E. Bidwell. The other 
partner is Mr. Norman J. Hodgkinson, also a 
chartered surveyor, who usually conducts. the 
important auctions held by the firm. Their principal 
assistants are chartered surveyors, well known and 
much respected in the profession. Now that so 
much capital is being pvt into agricultural land it 
is well to know that systematic expert management 
can be had, for all over the country there are able 
agents who bring to the work great experience of 
men and methods. Apart from that type of agent 
is, of course, the resident agent, of whom, notwith- 
standing the many ‘‘break-up’”’ sales in recent 
years, there are still a good many, enough indeed, 
to constitute an important society of their own, 
which not long ago received the recognition of the 
grant of a Royal Charter. 


HARRODS ESTATE OFFICES 
EFERRING mainly to sales and lettings and 
purchases of town and country houses, Messrs. 
Harrods Estate Offices (Brompton Road) say in 
their report on 1941 :— 
‘* A famous literary man wrote a few years ago: 
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* Naitre, vivre et mouriy dans la meme jnatson 
was the aspiration of the French poet; but few 
people share it, or what would become of the house 
agents?’ In the last two or three years, however 
reluctantly, many thousands of householders have 
left the houses in which they were well content, as 
the French poet put it, ‘to live,’ and they have, in 
many instances for the first time, experienced the 
delights and the drawbacks of residence in rural 
areas. Where it is practicable some of these 
migrants have taken what was at first regarded as 
merely a temporary makeshift; others have sought 
what they look upon as suitable permanent quarters 
in the country; and more and more are returning 
to London, not always (for reasons that need not 
be specified) to their original homes. Some of the 
last-named await with impatience the results of 
Lord Reith’s tremendous task of re-planning and 
reconstructing various parts of London. In the 
meanwhile such accommodation as may be avail- 
able is in request, and ‘a certain liveliness’ in the 
enquiry for houses and flats is manifest. 

‘Messrs. Harrods Estate Offices are handling an 
increasing volume of such business, both centrally 
and in the suburbs. In contrast with the virtual 
cessation of London sales and lettings a few months 
back has been the uninterrupted flow of sales, 
lettings, and purchases of country residential free- 
holds. Not for a week since the autumn of 1939 has 
the demand for country houses slackened, so far as 
Messrs. Harrods Estate Offices can judge, and their 
average of five or six sales of that type of property 
every week is rising. This calculation excludes large 
houses, which until lately were sought as temporary 
quarters by commercial concerns. It takes no 
account of residential enquiries about places more 
than, roundly, 100 miles from London. Indeed, Mr. 
Frank D. James (the manager) says that the 
majority of the most readily saleable or lettable 
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houses of good quality have been, and are, those 
with from an acre to well over 20 acres, within daily 
reach of London. Many of the new occupiers propose 
to make them their permanent homes.” 


SOME PUZZLING QUESTIONS 


MONG the difficulties that would have to 

be overcome if a now probable, at any 
rate formulated, proposal to stereotype values 
were adopted would be that, owing to the state of 
the market in 1938-39, the basis of average values 
in various districts could not with any precision 
be ascertained. The estimate, whether by an 
Agricultural Committee or any other body, would 
be largely hypothetical, and in the end it 
would probably satisfy nobody connected with a 
sale. 

The value of farm land is often enhanced by the 
probability that part of it may be coveted by builders 
for commercial or residential development. Is the 
owner to be denied his share of that eventual 
enhancement? Is the buyer, on the basis of the 
stereotyping proposal, to take such enhanced 
value, and if not who is to have it? So far there 
seems to be no suggestion that owners of agricultural 
land shall be compelled to put their property into 
the open market, and, if a stereotyping proposal 
ever became law, it is not easy to see why any 
owner should voluntarily submit to be shorn of 
eventual and legitimate rights to a normal increment 
of value. This means that the market would stagnate 
and that the only vendors would be executors, and, 
perhaps, mortgagees. Clearly the proposal, so far 
as it has been outlined, lacks practicability, nor is 
this to be wondered at seeing that a fair inference 
seems to be that it was hastily formulated on the 
very eve of its ventilation in Parliament. The 
intricacies of land ownership and transactions in 
real estate are such that the combined wisdom of 
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experts and prolonged discussion are essential 
before procedure of a novel and conceivably 
objectionable kind can have any chance of con- 
sideration, to say nothing of legislative shape. One 
preliminary to any such legislation would be the 
effort to formulate a definition of “agricultural 
land.’’ It could not be seriously contended that 
all the land that is now cultivated is primarily 
agricultural land. The temporary cropping of 
acreages in order to supplement the national supply 
of food no more makes a sports ground or a & 
course ‘‘agricultural land’’ than does “digging f 
victory”’ a suburban lawn make that a permane 
kitchen garden. 


FINANCE OF TREE-PLANTING 
N important question, calling for a practi: 
answer at the earliest possible moment, ‘s 
‘* What steps can be taken to perpetuate a reasc 1 
ably satisfactory supply of young woodlands for t 
future? ’’ Tne return on planting is so remote, a 
so comparatively small, that, as a financial ope 
tiou, planting can hold no attraction for the aver: » 
landowner of this present period. Actually at i 
moment much of the timber that has been sold 
felling is still stanaing, and a great quantity of it) 
uot be cut for a year or two, but when the piese 1 
sources of home supply are exhausted, a vey 
difficult situation will have arisen, uuless, as may 
hoped, it is by that time possible to resume impor s 
even to a small extent. But over extensive ar: 
of Europe a vast destruction of timber has be: 
accompanied by destruction of the means of fellixg 
and preparing and shipping what is left. Eviden ly 
there is a great ficld for enterprise and invention in 
the manufacture of substitutes for timber. The 
small quantity of wood likely to be available in the 
next few years, and its high price, will put a premium 
on timber substitutes. ARBITER. 


SOIL AND CIVILISATION 


HE change in the face of Britain 
through the ploughing campaign must 
be seen to be believed. It is astonish- 
ing that the conversion of something 
under an extra 4,000,000 acres from grass to 
arable should have produced so striking an 
effect. It is probably 50 years since the eye 
of an inhabitant of this island looked upon 
squares of grey, brown and red in such good 
proportion to the all too familiar green. 

But the change in the minds of the men 
responsible for carrying out this tremendous 
task has been no less remarkable. It is visible 
proof of what some might formerly have sneered 
at as sentimental theory. For the plough has 
done more than unlock fertility stored in the 
playved-out grass. It has unlocked the minds 
and the wits of farmers and their men. It is 
not because the war has caused confidence in 
agriculture to be born again; confidence, in the 
countryside, is still only in the chrysalis stage 
of hope, for the ill effects of 25 black years are 
not so easily undone. Moreover, before the 
war it was those producers who had the best 
reason for confidence, the dairy farmers, who 
were in the greatest danger of developing a 
robot state of mind towards their job, putting 
so much in at one end to take so much out at 
the other, almost as mechanically as in a factory. 


CONSCIENTIOUS QUALMS 


The renaissance of spirit that we are begin- 
ning to see in our oldest industry springs from 
something deeper than questions of pounds, 


shillings and pence. Partly it is that farmers, 
| think, never felt quite happy about the in- 
creasing pre-war practice of dispensing with 
the plough from their operations. They adapted 
themselves to the change that was forced upon 
them, and it appealed to the lazier side of their 
natures; but, like most craftsmen who have 
inherited their skill, a prickly, small voice inside 
them kept telling them it was all wrong and not 
the way to go about the job at all. These 
qualms were, if anything, stronger among the 
farm hands than among the farmers. 

But it has not been entirely a matter of 
conscience. Once the plough begins to travel 
round the farm, all sorts of problems and all 
sorts of possibilities begin t» arise. Work had 
to be planned daily, with one eye on the weather, 
and instructions given in the evening often 
changed entirely first thing the next morning. 
Dare one risk a second white straw crop on 
this field? Should one patch the winter oats, 
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or plough the whole lot up and sow something 
else? The re-seeded pasture may be unexpect- 
edly prolific in grass, so should it be made into 
silage, or some bullocks bought to graze it, or 
what? Or it may be a failure, in which case 
how is this unexpected loss to be made good? 
As Sir George Stapledon once remarked 
characteristically, ‘‘there are at least a thousand 
choices open to the man who ploughs.’’ 

It is therefore not difficult to understand 
why the plough is not only the father of fer- 
tility in the soil but also the begetter of re- 
sourcefulness, open-mindedness and quickness 
of decision and judgment in those who live by 
it. These qualities in turn breed self-reliance 
and individuality, the very things our civilisa- 
tion sorely needs in face of the threat of mass- 
preduction and the conveyor belt. Instinctively 
we know that the national character, on 
balance, is the richer for a leavening of craggy, 
self-confident individualists, so familiar to the 
Victorians, even if often they are wrong. 


AN ARTIST’S QUALITIES 


But the demands of true husbandry breed 
other qualities besides self-confidence and re- 
source. ‘‘Agriculture by the hand,’’ wrote 
Ruskin, “is the first condition of art in any 
country,’’ and we need go no further than the 
dictionary to know that this is so. For the 
dictionary definition of art is “‘skill, contrivance, 
method.’’ A dozen times a day the farmer or 
his men must use ‘‘skill, contrivance, method” 
to do a job in a simple and efficient way. Soon 
it becomes second nature. But there is not the 
same demand upon these qualities of hand and 
eye and mind on the all-grass farm where the 
rations are merely measured out, where one of 
these farmers himself admitted no more than 
two hours’ work a day was required of him; 
nor in the battery brooder or intensive pig- 
keeping establishment, the nearest we have got 
yet to reducing nature to terms of soulless 
factory production. Individuality, skilful im- 
provisation, mastery of the material to hand: 
these are the qualities of the craftsman, the 
artist—and the man who really farms his land. 

It is no accident that the blacksmith, 
the village carpenter, the wheelwright and the 
hurdle-maker were all fading from the rural 
scene with the disappearance of the plough. 
They were going because the work for them 
was diminishing to such an extent that there 
was no longer a living for them, or a prospect 
of a living. It was easier to buy a spare part 


than have the smith make a repair; to buy a 
new cart from a distant town than give a local 
order. But if a farmer is already having some 
dealings with the artisans of his village he will 
turn to them for other things. 


VALUE OF THE ARTISAN 


One has only to look round any village to 
realise how immensely poorer we should be if 
the rural artisan became extinct. What is 
there more beautiful than a farm wagon, where 
the graceful lines and perfect mastery of ma- 
terial are utilised to give great strength and 
durability? Nothing is wasted, nothing is 
superfluous, everything has a job to do. It is 
thoroughly pleasing to the eye. And how satis- 
fying is the lambing pen, of straw and wattle, 
where generations of skill have helped to create 
something admirable for its purpose, fitting 
perfectly into its surroundings. Half a hundred 
village smiths to-day are working in iron as 
skilfully as at any other period in this honoured 
profession. It is this training in “skill, con- 
trivance, method”’ that has led to the breeding 
of many an artist and architect. Even the 
muscular ability of the vi.lage artisan finds its 
counterpart in the power of a Velazquez or a 
Veronese to draw line upon line, contour upon 
contour, with unfaltering precision and control 
of the hand by the eye that never tires. The 
surroundings in which this work is done bring 
the sense of symmetry, balance, perspective, 
and the general feeling of ‘“‘rightness.’’ For in 
the natural scene all these things are there, and 
the long line of the hills, whether they be near 
or distant, never looks awkward or wrong. 

We know now that before this war we 
were busy creating a rather ersatz sort of 
civilisation. We were becoming further and 
further divorced from the animals, the plants 
and even the earth and the sky. 

Agriculture and country life were almcst 
the"only link left with our natural existence, a 1d 
they were becoming fast submerged under 12 
attitude of mind that reckoned everything in 
money, or by some other physical measurem« 1t 
—such as calories, or school certificates—t! at 
took no account whatever of quality. It miy 
be true, and I -believe it is, that a revival of 
husbandry, as a living industry rather than 4 
mechanical process, is one of the ways back :0 
standards of civilisation that were being lc t, 
together with our standards of happiness. T 1¢ 
plough, perhaps, is winning back for us fertil ‘y 
of mind and spirit as well as of the soil. 
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The Best Capt tre World . 
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PLOUGHING, SOWING, 
REAPING, MOWING... 


. the farmers of Britain know that 
Massey-Harris and Blackstone Equipment 
will assist them to produce the maximum 
crop yields of which their land is capable, 
together with speed in all operations and 

the minimum in labour requirements. 


OFFICES : Massey House, Brooklands Road, 
Sale, Manchester 
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WAR-TIME MECHANISATION 


E are still apt to think of farm 

mechanisation as some exotic plant 

which has never really taken root 

in this country. In fact, as was 
mentioned in the article Wachinery on the Farm, 
in last week’s COUNTRY LIFE, there are over 
100,000 farm tractors at work on our land— 
just double the number recorded in 1939, 
when the war started. Thanks largely to the 
United States and Canada, we have been able 
in the last year to add greatly to our mechanised 
resources. The track-laying tractors brought in 
from the States have been especially useful in 
the heavy work of clearing bushes and scrub 
on thousands of acres. This is work which has 
largely fallen to the County War Agricultural 
Committees and most of them now have a team 
of powerful tractors. But the great majority 
of the 100,000 tractors in this country are in 
private hands. Now that the United States are 
fully committed to the war and their industries 
are rapidly turning over to making tanks and 
munitions, we cannot expect in the coming year 
anything like the number of tractors or imple- 
ments that they sent us in 1941. No doubt 
there are numbers already manufactured which 
are awaiting shipment, but their plants will be 
turning more and more to direct weapons of 


war. 
* * * 


E shall have to manage with the tractors 

we have already got and those we can 
make for ourselves. Looking ahead for two 
years, we are likely to reach the stage when the 
home production of tractors is no more than 
sufficient to replace the older tractors which 
are no longer fit for regular service. It is only 
prudent to budget on the basis of the 100,000 
effective tractors we now have in use. The im- 
portant matter then is to see that every tractor 
in the country is employed to good advantage. 


This will, as was pointed out last week, involve 
considerably more supervision of the use of 
tractors in private hands. No farmer likes to 
be ordered about and told what he must do 
with his tractor and his implements, but there 
are hundreds, possibly thousands, of tractors 
in this country which are not used to more 
than 50 per cent. of their capacity. They are 
on small or medium-sized farms where there 
really is not scope for their use all through the 
year. They may be busy at harvest time, in 
the autumn and in the spring, but for the rest 
of the year they are almost idle. 
* * * 


T is not an easy problem. Most farmers are 
willing enough to help out their neighbours 
with the loan of a tractor and driver for plough- 
ing when they have done their own urgent 
work. But staffs on many farms are getting so 
short that it is impossible to spare a man as well 
as the tractor without interfering with neces- 
sary routine work on the farm. The “ Help 
your Neighbour”’ campaign being launched by 
the Ministry of Agriculture will call for a good 
deal of sacrifice from those farmers who are 
tolerably well equipped. They will have to try 
to scheme their own work so that they can 
help their neighbours more than they have yet 
done. 
* * * 
NOME of the daily papers have been busy 
working up an agitation against the Italian 
prisoners of war now employed on ditching 
and land reclamation work by the War Agri- 
cultural Committees. The story is that these 
men are idle, insolent and practically useless. 
No doubt some are better than others. Those 
I have seen at work were making quite a decent 
job of the stream they were clearing. They had 
a good foreman in charge of them. He knew 
his job and had succeeded in showing them how 
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the work should be done. I cannot imagine 
that they would have done much good if left 
to themselves and the guidance of their guards, 
who, of course, know nothing about ditchin 
or any kind of farm work. The prisoners them- 
selves struck me as a cheerful crowd, feeling 
that they are better off here than in Libya. 
The important point is that the ditches will 
never be cleared out and the land drained unless 
we do make use of such sources of labour. Al] 
the skilled men we have on our farms are 
needed for regular farm work. For land reclama- 
tion we shall have to rely more and more on 
such people as Italian prisoners of war .hd 
conscientious objectors. 

* * 


R. F. C. JAMES, the cheerful orgar. ser 

of the agricultural workers in Doz set, 
made a great success of his Plough Mor lay 
celebrations this year. He secured the att nd- 
ance of the Minister of Agriculture, who >ro- 
posed the toast of ‘‘ The Plough,’’ and had a 
great gathering of land owners, farmers and 
farm.workers in the Corn Exchange at -Dor 
chester. No one seems to know quite iow 
Plough Monday originated. I am told it wisa 
medizval feast to celebrate the recovery of the 
ploughman from Christmas festivities ani a 
new start with the serious work of ploug ing 
for spring corn. Some say that it was a pagan 
festival, and I remember in past years sezing 
dancers portray the plough stirring the earth 
which sprang into life at its touch. Whatever 
the origins, this year’s festivities were highly 
respectable. The Bishop of Salisbury went to 
Dorchester on Plough Sunday to preach and 
gave.an inspiring lead on the part which the 
ploughman—indeed the countryman—has to 
play in re-building England as we want to see 
her. On the Plough Monday evening the Bishop 
was there too and toasted the plough in Dorset 
beer with a crust of Dorset home-baked bread 
and Blue Vinney cheese. We ought to have 
more of these festivities. They put heart into 
us for our job and make us feel together that 
what we do in our rather hum-drum everyday 
lives is really worth while. CINCINNATUS 





SOLUTION to No. 626 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of January 23, will be announced nezt week. 
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‘COUNTRY LIFE”? CROSSWORD No. 627 


A prize of books to the value of two guineas, drawn from those published by CountTRY LIFE, 


will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. Solutions should 
be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘Crossword No. 627, CounTRY LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office not later than the first post on 
the morning of Thursday, February 5, 1942. 


The winner of Crossword No. 625 is 


George B. Hunter, Esq., 


100, East Claremont Street, Edinburgh. 
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ACROSS. 
and 3. Scott gave him Edith of 
Lorn for his bride (four words, 
4, 2, 3, 5) 
‘The desire of the 
star.’’—Shelley (4) 


for the 


10. Pity (10) 
12. A pupil beginning the Spanish and 


finishing at twilight (5) 


3. Appearance of tree as festival (6) 


. “Under the weather’’ 


. “Stand a tent”’ 
. Tobacco for the hags (4) 


5. So it’s he who starts the siren off ! 


(3) 


. They make their landing on the 


first pages of our history books 
(5) 


. See the shape rise among the hypo- 


crites ! (9) 


. Struggled (9) 
. Provide fcod for Puss first? (5) 
5. Addressed by CEnone (3) 
. White picked out by black. Do 


you fcllow the thread of it? (6) 
alongside 
the south-west (5) 

(anagr.) (10) 


5. Employer’s ruse, 





. Where 


. Made again and again by the 


British Army, and erected on the 
racecourse (two words, 5, 5) 
looked at one 
way (4) 


DOWN. 


. Timber man whose name suggests 


he works with a knave and a 
clutter of useless things (10) 


. Epithet for the German divisions 


in Russia (10) 
Isabella kept 
head (9) 


Lorenzo’s 


, ae were dupes, fears may be 


liars.’’—Clough (5) 


. Outcome (5) 

. What the egg has to be (4) 

. Sixpence has one in the nursery (4) 
. It’s only 


Elizabeth in homely 


guise (6) 


. The sailor who sticks to it (3) 
. One gets them at Christmas, New 


Year and birthdays, but they are 
never unseasonable (two words, 
4, 6) 


: He goes by the stars (10) 
. Living novelist (9) 
. In the event that it’s locked in 


one’s week-ender? (two words, 
2, 4) 


. Reorganisation of the A.T.S. (3) 
. Not mad, but certainly possessed 


(5) 


. Just one for the times, perhaps, or 


in the desert (5) 


. Toothsome bit for a snake (4) 
. Neat, though fiery, mountain (4) 
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“0/ yon want the the Best Results 


¢CORMICK- DEERING 
rade A Milker Units 









AN INVESTMENT 
FOR BETTER DAIRYING 


Harvester House, 259 City Road, London, E.C.1 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. of GT. BRITAIN, LTD. 


Telephone : Clerkenwell 4921 Telegrams : ‘ Intharco, Barb, London.”’ 
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“FOR WANT of a nail the shoe was lost; for want of a shoe 
the horse was lost; for want of a horse the rider was lost ; and 
‘or want of a rider the battle was lost”... So do great 

sues hang on trifles often unconsidered—things no bigger, 
may be, than a sparking plug. Today, the smooth efficient 
inctioning of a wide web of all-important transport may well 
>pend upon the good service we build our plugs to give. 


A-C SPHINX 
SPARKING PLUGS 






























WANTED 


every ounce from ¢ every acre of 


EARLY BITE 











Maximum milk yield is vital, and early bite will help you 
to secure it. Sulphate of Ammonia is the key to higher 
yields. 14 cwt. per acre Sulphate of Ammonia applied in 
February or early March will provide grazing for two to 


three cows for about two weeks. 


OVUEY Your 
SULPHATEAMMONIA 
how / 
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CHARLES ANGELL 


(Member of the British Antigue Dealers‘ Association) 


Fine Antique Sheraton 
Cabinet of 
fine colour and in its 


Mahogany 


original condition. Fit- 

ted two glazed doors to 

top part, two doors to 

lower part with iniaid 

oval panels. Height 6 ft. 

5 in. Width 3 ft. Depth 
1 ft. 5} in. 


ALSO FOR SALE 





Large Stock of Antique 
English Furniture, 
China, Glass, 
etc. 


Enquiries invited. 


Moderate prices. 


34, MILSOM STREET, BATH 


Telephoné Bath 2762. Telegrams and Cables: ‘ Antiques, Bath’ 


Established 1894. 














Although a special licence is required to erect a cottage like 
the illustration, we still have a limited number of small 
super-structures in stock, such as garages, playrooms and 
emergency buildings which come within the limits defined 


by the Defence Regulations. We are able to quote for 


farm buildings, silos, and other work necessary to aid the 


war effort. May we send you further particulars ? 
SON & CO. LTD 


W. «. COL TELEPHONE 216 


BETHERSDEN, Nr. ASHFORD, KENT 











NEW BOOKS 





THE GIRL WHO DEFIED 
KING LEOPOLD 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R.VAUGHAN WILKINS, 
who wrote And So— 
Victoria, has kept us 
waiting a long time for 
a successor. Now that it comes, it 
proves to bea rollicking, rumbustious 
affair, flavoured 
with Dickensian 
spices, very read- 
able in patches— 
especially in purple 
patches—and, in its 
total impact on the 
mind, unsatisfying 
and unconvincing. 
It is called Seven 
Tempest (Cape, 
9s. 6d.). 

Mr. Wilkins is 
stuffed to the eye- 
brows with inform- 
ation about the 
Hanoverians and 
Coburgers, and 
many of them 
parade through this 
book, in particular 
Leopold of the 
Belgians, who was 
Victoria’s uncle, 
and Albert, who 
was to become her husband. 

Those who know their Victoria 
only from the sentiment of Mr. 
Laurence Housman’s little plays and 
the sentimentality of Mr. Coward’s 
Cavalcade are apt to think of nothing 
but an adored old lady who summed 
up in her person the aspirations and 
achievements of one of England’s 
great moments. But the young 
Victoria, in the first years of her 
reign, was anything but adored, and 
Leopold’s scheme for marrying her 
to Albert was aimed at steadying 
the oscillation of the English throne. 

This is the moment in which 
Mr. Wilkins has set his novel. The 
two leading players are Seven 
Tempest, who, while still a young 
man, was enormously wealthy; and 
the Princess Anne Louise, a niece 
of Leopold’s, for whom that arch- 
marriage-broker had his designs. 
The designs included marriage to a 
blind prince of the House of Hanover, 
whom Anne Louise had never seen, 
and whom she was resolved never to 
see, much less marry, let Uncle 
Leopold say what he liked. Rather 
than submit, she ran away from the 
English country house in which she 
was staying, accompanied and abet- 
ted by a young and impecunious 
nobleman. This young fellow was, 
among other things, a coward and 
a blusterer, and the adventure ended 
in robbery, which left the princess 
stranded in Wales. She was given 
asylum in the house of Seven 
Tempest. 
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TRAINING A RULER 


Mr. Tempest had been strangely 
brought up. His father, who had 
risen from the gutter to control of 
great industries, had seven sons, 
each by a different mother. He did 
not intend that his wealth should be 
inherited by a weakling; and so 
each child was given such a gruelling 
life as he had himself overcome. 
Seven had sweated in coal mines, 
worked in a needle-factory, served 
before the mast, plumbed all the 


Sateen initia. 


SEVEN TEMPEST 
By Vaughan Wilkins 
(Cape, 9s. 6d.) 


THE VULGAR STREAK 
By Wyndham Lewis 


RUSSIA FIGHTS ON 
By Maurice Hindus 
(Collins, 8s. 6d.) 


THEY DIE WITH 
THEIR BOOTS CLEAN 


By Gerald Kersh 


(Heinemann, 8s. 6d.) 


depths to which children r ight 
sink in the industrial employn ents 
of early Victorian years. He . one 
of the seven satisfied the ster: olq 
man, who then was gathere! to 
whatever fathers he may have | 1d— 
he didn’t lnow 
them—and left 
§ Seven rich and 
powerful. 
§ His exper nces 
§ had not made even 
§ an agreeable f low, 
When the pr cess 
§ found herself 1 his 
§ house, he conc ived 
the idea of do’ ig to 
(Hale, 8s.) § her what his : ther 
§ had done to him. 
§ She was to g: vern 
§ a people? We |, let 
her learn some. hing 
§ of what people had 
§ to put up with. 
N And so he en.- 
barked her ca an 
§ emigrant ship, 
§ bound for America. 
§ Mr. Wilkins, 
who seems to me to 
have little subtlety 
in portraying human beings and to 
achieve nothing but the surface and 
appearance of men and women, is 
better at describing events, and the 
voyage of the ship, with its disastrous 


end, is the best thing in the book from f 
this point of view. It is characteristic 
of his old-fashioned method of novel f 
construction that the brutal cap- 
tain of the ship must turn out, bya ff 
stupendous and unnecessary coin- 
cidence, to be one of Seven’s long- P 


lost brothers. 
Back from shipwreck to Europe; 


Anne Louise once more in Uncle & 
Leopold’s hands; Prince Albert inf 


Seven’s hands; Seven confronting 


Leopold at Laeken and bargaining 
Albert against Louise : all this is a ff 


mounting up of improbable and 


melodramatic matter, redeemed by : 
the author’s felicity of touch with f 
detail in describing the people about F 
the petty courts of Europe. It is all F 
most readable when most Dicken- f 
sian; and Mr. Horatio Vyvyan, one f 
of the characters, is so Dickensian, ff 
so much a Micawber who has toured Ff 
with Vincent Crummles, that one J 
Wilkins FF 
name was not & 


wonders whether Mr. 
Micawber’s full 
Vaughan Wilkins Micawber. 


BOUNDER’S HISTORY 


Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s nove § 
The Vulgar Streak (Hale, 8s.) is the fF 
tale of a bounder, Vincent Peniale. f 
Born in the gutter, Vincent d in't# 


intend to stay there. He rose to Dea 
glass of fashion and a mould of f /rm, 


lording it in Italy as a pro.luct® 
of Haileybury and Oxford. Jec ‘ing ff 


at his family, during one of hi in- 
frequent visits, he says: “ ‘ve 
taught myself to speak like his 
without even going near Ox 
Cheaper, wasn’t it?’”’ 

And how does he speak? 
is Vincent in full mouth: 
doesn’t it make you angry to k 
there is a place in your dist 
where a staff of trained nurses 
doctors are paid by the Staté 
brutalise and kill aged people, © 
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5 immediately 
>» German pact was signed, he asked 


m that 


have no one to care for them, or 
protect them against these ruffians, 
and who their panel doctor pro- 
nounces as too ill to remain by 
themselves?” 
irdly felicitous; but Vincent 
vay with it, and fancied him- 
well as a master of speech that 
lertook the instruction of one 
sisters. When pronouncing 
igham, he told her, she should 
trate on the “ham.” “If it 
iching Palace that would be a 
sly simple matter. Then you 
be called upon to rap out 
ood and strong. But it is not. 
uck-king-ham, Palace.’’ Is it, 
? 


got < 
self s 
he u 
of | 
Buc 
cont 
wer 
rela 
wou 
the : 
It i 
tho. 
e scene in which this pro- 
ion lesson is described is so 
consciously or  uncon- 
, that I give Mr. Lewis the 
bene of the doubt and take it that 
he pulling our legs. ‘“‘ Vincent 
d in a sort of Kaffir dance, 
slapping his hips, and voci- 
g over and over again ‘Ham— 
ham! Ham—ham—ham!’ 
ter followed suit—striking her 
hopping up and down, and 
ig in a non-stop monotone the 
e ham. Both of them bucking 
vy hams, sprang up and down.”’ 
vote this a classically idiotic 
epis’ ie. If this is one way to acquire 
an ‘)xford accent,’’ give me Mr. 
Sque-rs’s : ‘‘W-i-n-d-e-r winder. Go 
and ciean it.’’ 


nun 
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utt¢ 
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RUSSIA AND THE NAZIS 


\ir. Maurice Hindus, who has 
spent many years in Russia as a 
correspondent of American news- 
papers, gives us in I?ussia Fights On 
(Collins, 8s. 6d.) his view of the 
Russian people and of their probable 
attitude to the war as it develops. 
The book was written before Japan and 
America were drawn into the conflict. 

In Mr. Hindus’s opinion, now 
that a fight has been forced upon 


| Russia, nothing will stop her. Should 


Moscow and Leningrad go, Russia 
would retire upon the Urals, which 
“constitute to-day one of the busiest 
industrial regions in Russia. Nobody 
except the Soviet authorities really 
knows all that is being manufactured 
there for defence.’’ 

If the Urals went—‘ which is 
quite unthinkable’’—Russia could 
withdraw upon the new Siberian 
industries, the rich Siberian agri- 
culture. Even if these went, it is 
Mr. Hindus’s opinion that Russia 
would never give in but would 
continue the war with arson and 
assassination. 

The author’s views are entitled 
to the more attention because, 
after the Russo- 


his paper to accept an article on the 
coming war between Germany and 
Russia, being convinced that the 


§ pact did not alter one of the facts 


stared an enlightened observer 


in the face. 
‘t is his opinion that the 
present anti-Nazi strength in Europe 


isn 


ional rather than social. ‘‘ Even 


Rus ians use more and more 
nat onalist instead of social termino- 
log’.’’ He adds : ‘‘ Only in the event 


th _ the war is indefinitely prolonged 
ar the impact of misery becomes 
r lerable may the resulting up- 
h val become charged with social 
' and partake of the nature of 
conflict.’’ 
He thinks it possible that 
r, driven to desperation, may 
srately raise the spectre of a 
of “‘ideologies.’”” ‘‘Merely to 
en England and America into 
opromise peace, the Gestapo 
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-MIDLANDBANK 


Chairman: THE RIGHT HON. R. McKENNA 
Deputy Chairman : S. CHRISTOPHERSON 
Chief General Manager : HERBERT A. ASTBURY 


can foment a Bolshevik revolution 


in one of the Axis countries. Ru- 
mania, Hungary and Slovakia lend 
themselves superbly to such an ad- 
venture in death and blood.’’ The 
Gestapo could “elevate into the open 
for the whole world to see and to 
shudder at the entire arsenal of 
Bolshevik repression—commissars, 
red flags, cheka, workers’ seizure of 
industries, of public buildings, of 
homes of the rich, and class warfare. 

. Neither Hitler nor the Gestapo 
will stop at any act, any deception, 
to save themselves from collapse. . . 
But the Russians, I am convinced, 
will be the first ones to denounce 
such revolutions and to disgrace and 
if possible shoot the Communists 
who might be inveigled into it by 
the Gestapo.’’ 

Mr. Hindus’s book is worth atten- 
tion just now, both for what he has 
to tell us out of his well-founded 
knowledge and for the interest of his 
speculations concerning future events. 

They Die With Their Boots 
Clean, by Gerald Kersh (Heinemann, 
8s. 6d.) is a glorification of the Guards. 
Mr. Kersh joined the Coldstream 
Guards and tells here of the training, 
the men who were trained, the men 
who trained them, and the long 
tradition behind the training, at 
Caterham and Pirbright. 

During many years before the 
war, we were so accustomed to de- 
nigration of the army and of all that 
had to do with defence that it is 
refreshing to find a swing, whole- 
hearted and emphatic, to the oppo- 
site way of thinking. There is no 
word here of carping or criticism. 
Mr. Kersh, so to speak, stripped 
himself of all egotism and submitted 
his being, virgin and receptive, to 
whatever might befall. And he 
found it all good. Do the sergeants 
blind and swear? Why shouldn’t 
they? That is their little way, and 
it gets the job done. Is all the old 
spit and polish and blanco insisted 
on as though modern war were a 
ceremonial parade? Why shouldn’t 
it be? Why shouldn’t a man die with 
his boots clean ? 

That is the linéy and it is very 
well carried through. We do get a 
real knowledge of the gruelling work 
of making a Guardsman, and a real 
human light on those who are being 
made and those who make them. 





oa 


A Shropshire Family 


NA House that was Loved (Methuen, 

12s. 6d.) Katharine M. R. Kenyon 
tells the story of the family’s home 
—a country house in Shropshire— 
during the quietly eventful first half 
of the nineteenth century. The 
Thomas Kenyons and their children, 
whose lives and friendships she has 
reconstructed from somewhat slight 
material and external sources, were a 
typical happy community of the 
period, neither very vivid nor their 
home remarkable, but all the more 
representative for that. A charm of 
the book, possibly not wholly inten- 
tional, is that the figures and their 
story remain a little ghost-like. Yet 
notable neighbours pass in and out of 
the house: the Ladies of Llangollen, 
Squire Mytton, Lord Hill (before he 
was put on the top of Shrewsbury 
column), the Wynns of Wynnstay 
and their kind, besides the coach- 
men, nannies, horses and dogs who 
provide the warp of a happy home 
life. There is plenty of delightful 
material and atmosphere, particularly 
for those who know the district, and 
a notable digression to Paris during 
the Hundred Days, with a back-stage 
view of Waterloo. But the theme, at 
once slender and complex, demanded 
more selective treatment and a firmer 
grasp if the attention of the general 
reader is to be retained throughout. 
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Capital paid up ... 
Reserve Fund 


Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. 





STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 
December 31, 1941 
LIABILITIES £& 


| 

| Current, Deposit and om Resvente -- 687,206,091 

| Acceptances and Confirmed Credits .. 4,886,593 

| Engagements - wie 9,815,130 | 

| ASSETS | 

| Coin, Notes and Balances with Bank of England 175,553,266 | 

| Balances with, and Cheques on other Banks 30,257,946 

| Money at Call and Short Notice 22,214,419 

|  BillsDiscounted(BritishTreasuryBills£30,196 989) 33,461,839 

Treasury Deposit Receipts 159,000,000 
Investments err 206,146,013 
Advances and other Rewte 169,812,486 
Liabilities of Customers for ——— etc.... 14,701,723 
Bank Premises 9,089,436 
Shares in Yorkshire Penny Bank Ltd. 937,500 


| 
Shares in Affiliated Companies : | 
| 


The Clydesdale Bank L‘d. 
North of Scotland Bank Ltd. pee 
Midland Bank Execuior and Trustee Co. Ltd. | 


_ HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 2 


... 15,158,621 
... 12,410,609 
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8,302,416 




















Wanted to purchase for 
prompt cash a good 


COLONIAL or GENERAL 
COLLECTION 
Also of interest, very 
old ‘envelopes and loose 
Stamps. 


STAMPS 
3 


e 
J. BIRD, Westbury, 
West Hill Rd., London, S.W.18 

















WHEEL-SPIN 


and slipping on tractors fitted 
with pneumatic tyres wastes 
money and time, also sets 
up undue wear and tear. 


THE SURE CURE 
OPPERMAN STRAKES 


simple to fit, easy to operate 
by man or woman. Price 
from £15 per set. In or out 
of action in a few minutes. 
Easy terms arranged—see your dealer 
MAKERS : 


S. E. OPPERMAN, LTD. 
North Circular Road, Stonebridge 
Park, N.W. 10 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


HITLER'S 
REICH 


AND 


CHURCHILL’S 
BRITAIN 


Stephen Laird 
and 


Walter Graebner 





A frank and revealing 
comparison of the two 
nations in their second 
year of war, by the 
“Time” correspondents 
in Berlin and London. 


6s. net 
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* White lamb, straight as a die from shoulder to a few inches 


from the hem. 


* Lined with scarlet plaid Viyella, bound right down the front with 


scarlet felt. 


HREE- and four-suit women, the lucky ones 

who bought last year, will many of them 

invest some of their new issue of coupons in an 

odd coat this spring. They will want a coat that 
can be worn over these suits, equally well later on a 
chilly summer day over a summer cotton frock, a coat 
that can go to town or be worn to a Sunday lunch 
party in the country, a generally useful garment. We 
have photographed a coat in white lamb which sounds 
on the face of it impractical for war-time, but is 
actually a sensible garment, for it cleans and cleans, 
and can be dyed later. It is the easiest coat in the 
world to wear, as it gives one colour and vivacity. It 
is like the coats one used to wear with ski-clothes with 
its peasant look and bright scarlet felt binding. It is 
pretty enough to go to a wedding, dramatic over dark 
plain clothes, rustic-looking over knitted suits. Tie 
a flowery handkerchief over the head, add sheepskin 
boots and it is Snowhite’s coat. Twist a sleek dark 
turban over the hair, add dark accessories, a dark frock 
and you can go to the Ritz. This white lamb coat 
comes from a special department at Harrods called 
the White Lamb Department. Here you can get white 


From Harrods. 


1942 


Jen of 
9! 


sheepskin waistcoats, bound and frogg 4 jy 
bright emerald green or scarlet, hip-| eth 
lamb coats, some completely white, c ‘hers 
bound in a dark or very bright shade, s eep- 
skin hoods and helmets that turn one in 0 an 
aviator, mitts and gloves, sheepskin | )ots, 
These sheepskin accessories are quite © 1¢ of 
the prettiest of war-time fashions. 

Molho shows another lamb of a_ oat. 
a hip-length one in the coppery tones of a 
Mongolian lamb. It has a close, curly su ‘ace. 
is cut straight in front with a swing ack, 
is without collar or cuffs. These browns with 
burnished coppery tones are colours thé : are 
good with tweeds and very new looking with 
black, worn with interchangeable brov i or 
black accessories. They will be one of th > big 
features for spring. In a_ big who.>sale 
collection there are two short boxy jac ets 
one with four pockets, the top two sc uare 
pockets with flaps and set in horizontally, the 
bottom two, also flapped, vertically to slip 
the hands in. This jacket is made in black, 
in camel, in oyster, beaver brown, ice blue 
in sealing-wax red. 

Travella are showing many double- 
breasted coats in their first 1942 collection. 
These coats are belted, with darts and tucks 
above the waist to pouch over. Pockets tend 
to slide sideways, are numerous and big. 
Colours stressed are apricot, beaver, skunk, 
cinnamon and mushroom browns, oyster 
white, honey beige and leafy greens. Tone- 
on-tone herring-bones with a fleecy surface 
are shown throughout the collection. 

The Russian influence is making itself 
felt. Russian caps abound, knitted, cro 
cheted, or made in fur. Often they are put 
on over a long chiffon scarf which is swathed 
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Madame Bianca Mosca we 
black velvet cap of her 
design. This has a snood of 
net that covers the hair 
pletely, with black velvet fl 

massed at the top. 


The beret on the left was esp 
ly made to cope with unrul 
in the country. A tomat 
bandage keeps the blue fe 
the correct angle. Both 
from Madame Mosca at Jacc 
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2, smother who orders 
. ~her Chilprufe NOW 
are er U pl uUye 

vith = 

n or When we discontinued making *Men’s and Women’s garments in 
big order to concentrate our entire resources on the production of 
‘Sale Chilprufe for Children, we anticipated the difficulties of restricted 
<ets, supply. Only by so doing were we able to maintain the traditional 


standard of Chilprufe—the finest Pure Wool Underwear obtainable. 
The wise mother will anticipate her Chilprufe requirements now and 


uare ae : 
, the Macvita owes its nutritive value to fine English 


y/ . . : +o s] consult her local Chilprufe agent. He, like ourselves, is greatly 
; slip ,. wheat ; its rich, crisp, appetising appeal to the y concerned to effect an equitable distribution despite difficulties. 
lack, // perfection of manufacture. Try Macvita alone, 4 ‘tien Chibensie- eeiihh men ail. eve. stack: 


blue, WY, H , : 
ue . or with butter, cheese, preserves or pastes. M}, CHILPRUFE LIMITED %x2"* Peete) LEICESTER 
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The Public can be supplied only 
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itself a... Senta | = 
«o-f|| JANE anv JUDY estion of Values 
e put ' ALTERATION SPECIALISTS 7 
athed j — : aa In the days before the 
; Expert in re-creating War the finest value in 
your disused clothes French Sparkling Winzs 
See was 
Why not use the precious 
: pre-war material lying idle G O LDE N 
; perhaps in men’s suits and GUINEA 
great coats? . 
They can be unpicked French Sparkling 
: and re-made into suits or Muscatel 
: winter coats 
f b As the War has stopped Made of navy 
: y shipments from France you dull art. satin 
; cannot buy it, but you CAN . rea 
: JANE AND JUDY invest what you save in War se al ae 
; La ' Tai o Savings Certificates—the finest ‘ : 
i aie lailors Dressmakers Investment Value to-day—and white organdie 
Furriers . Milliners collar, vest, 
Sloane 36 Wilton Place, and cuffs, this 
1837 Londen 8.Wi HELP THE WAR EFFORT seeeamety 
sie smart after- 











noon materni- 
ty dress may 
be worn after- 
wards without 
the sash belt. 
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IN ANY CONDITION ce 
; WORTH Vle) Tad Traditional quality 124 gns. 
} a7 more money is needed for the War effort | OLD SCOTCH WHISKY en" including Pur- 
‘evs ol, Weaive HIGHEST PRICES for in original OLD FASHIONED oe L\ \ Saas 
eee re me 
; \ jatching eae 
thee PeIhIs. Raciows stones atngee c neooes Unsurpassed in quality Jacket 63 9 
r com: SILVER , COINS , PLATE ETC 


\aN 
ae although restricted _ in B A RR 
distribution by scaircty of MODELS 
old Stocks obtainable only at 


GRIGOR & SON 
-|HOUSE {TD 
"ONPTON RD sna 922 ORCHARD STREET. LINEN SPECIALISTS 


e- WESTMINSTER BANK LTD. KINGS CROVE tax 51 ‘ N EW B O N D ST W. I. 


b TON aes 
° _DAYS RECORD PRICE 9| Considerably over£2,000.000 
: SVERE! WW paidaway. i 
SP cial | necienpaee eee Sener cite 
ul; hair c pay the price we advertise. | Cashor offer by return 
« ll (RAVIN 
fe: OC 2 bh Jeweled, IGTONS 


th 10ts NGS CROSS.N.1 @bdoors frum LNER Terminus 


— ANO BLOGS. STRAND.wc2 075 FLEET STREET,tca 
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FRUSSIAN cap in a thick, close stitch that looks like a blanket, 
worn well forward on the brow and pulled to a peak on one side. 
Quills in half a dozen colours to match different accessories can be 
slipped through. Debenham and Freebody. 


TAM with a headband and streamers of grosgrain ribbon and a cone 
in the centre. Smartest in a pastel blue or pink or in grey with a 
nigger or navy ribbon—perfect for week-ending, as it packs into an 
envelope. Debenham and Freebody. 


YOCKEY cap in a diamond stitch with two jutting peaks and an open- 
work visor stiffened with wire. The cap is pulled on firmly over the 
crown of the head, down in front, is in shades of geranium pinks 
and reds and comes from Debenham and Freebody. 


Perfect wee 
enders as th 
fold away in 
any odd corn 


(bookie 


over the hair and makes a dramatic colour contrast—cyclamen 
pink, ice blue, with black or nigger, etc. Russian tunics, 
brilliantly embroidered, give that tiered, tubular look that is 
new. Digby Morton is making these tunics in hunting pink, and 
in two blacks, one dull and one shining. Afternoon dresses in 
matt rayon crépes or jerseys often have pencil skirts, accordian 
pleated in three or four flat frills, or the tiered effect achieved bv 
inlet horizontal bands of jet beads, taffeta or velvet. The sweater 
line with pleated or slightly gored skirt is the other popular dress 
silhouette; it appears in chiffon, crépe jersey, and in worsteds, both 
rayons and wool. Lace is another material much used for the little 
frock for dinner, dancing or theatre wear. To be really chic this lace 
should be tailored like cloth, and as coarse as possible in texture. 
Norah Kinnear shows it in soot black, the heaviest lace in the world, 
made up as a bolero, with a slightly flared skirt and a shell-pink chiffon 
blouse. Any old pink slip can be used for the under-slip, and the skirt 
is the same length as a tailor-made—fifteen inches from the ground. 
Sometimes these boleros are hand-knitted, absolutely plain, embroidered 
at the bottom in copper or silver sequins in bars or in a Greek key design. 
\ black embroidered in copper has a copper chiffon blouse and a copper 
skirt. Black and grey with silver beads is another lovely combination. 
With these dresses are worn snoods matching the embroidery that one can 
buy at Debenham and Freebody, or else Juliet caps in sequins set well on 
the back of the head. 

There will be a great number of suits with plain skirts and plaid jackets 
or vice versa. Most people have a plaid tweed suit in the mixed colourings 
which have been so fashionable for several years. The jacket of most of these 
suits is perfectly good, and plain skirts can be matched to the predominant 
tone in the check. The new Jaeger collection is full of these suits, the plain 
jackets usually faced with the plaid of the skirt. Then an interchangeable plain 
skirt can be worn with the jacket as well. 

The suit that is really a tailored dress and jacket makes a considerable gap 
in one’s coupon book, but is well worth it. Digby Morton is making these suits 
the whole time—trim, tailored dresses with short sleeves and pleated skirts under 
jackets moulded to the waist by inlet belts at the back or by narrow vertical sections 
on the cross. They are shown in tropical-weight worsteds in tones of brown and 
blue and in fine tweeds. A very practical combination is a plain navy dress in fine 
tweed, with tubular pleated skirt and a jacket in brown Shepherd’s check, over- 
checked in blue. This jacket looks well with almost any other plain skirt. Add a 
pale blue Trubenised collar to the dress, a pale blue sailor hat and a fox tie, and it 
changes its appearance completely. With its own check jacket, it is as good in the 
town as it is in the country. Spick and span white piqué revers and cuffs are added to 
the fine worsteds. Spring coats in the Digby Morton collection keep an unbroken line 
from shoulder to hem, have four vertical pockets. One, in striped tweed, brown and oat- 
meal, is worked round and round and bound with plain brown. Another, a plain frieze, 
has a check collar matching the check dress underneath it. A third in brown and oat- 
meal-coloured herring-bone tweed has a Lincoln green collar matching a green dress. This 
straight, unbroken silhouette, for even the pleated skirts hang dead straight, is inevitable. 
Tailors can only cut into a certain yardage to be covered by coupons. Skirts, therefore, will 
be slim as pencils and short. Coats will be plain and tailor-made. The days of unpressed 
pleats all round and huge collars have completely vanished. P. JoycE REYNOLDS. 














